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ABSTRACT 

Nutrition education is the theme of this issue of 
"Children in the Tropics," which emphasizes an analysis of the 
situation of nutrition education programs, particularly in third 
world countries. It is noted that in most cases, it is necessary to 
integrate aspects of nutrition education into broader programs that 
encompass agricultural and food issues in biological, cultural, 
economic, social, and cognitive contexts. It is suggested that there 
is no reproducible model for nutrition education, but that local 
settings and populations must be the foundation on which nutrition 
programs are built. The nutrr'.tion education approach presented 
involves: (1) analyzing the situation — that is, determining 
nutritional status and food consumption, and finding out what 
determines dietary consumption and behavior; (2) engaging the 
participation of the population; and (3) developing programs, 
including identifying target groups, messages, channels of 
communication, evaluation, and personnel training. A project 
involving education about food and diet in a nursery school in West 
Africa is described. A technical note on an educational series on 
food designed for small children by the International Children's 
Centre is included. Appended is a grid to be used in the study of 
local environments and living conditions. (LB) 
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The International Children's Centre was created by the French eovernment 
m 1949, on the initiative of Professor Robert Debr6 in particular, followinB 
ni>gociations between France and the United Nations. Its purpose was to 
furnish those international and national agencies dealing speclficany with child 
^'u^li u and educational and informational tools in the field 

ot child health and devcbpment, viewing children within their family and 
surroundings. ' 

ICC soon turned essentially toward Third World children and devoted its 
activities to the training and education of personnel with social, educational and 
administrative responsabtlities as well as medical and paramedical workers 
The desire for greater efficiency has led it to work increasingly with trainers and 
to concentrate its efforts on the methodological and educational aspects of 
mother and child care programmes. 

JCC is also engaged in an attempt to further study - and - action on 
some aspects of the life and health of children and their family, so as to 
contribute to practical improvement, particularly in the fields of growth, 
nutrition, planned parenthood, the control of transmissible and nutritional 
diseases, preschool and .school education, the needs of disabled and underpri- 
vileged children, etc. ^ 

Over this period of more than AO years, a large amount of documents on 
children and adolescents, mostly from the developing countries, has been 
accumulated This international documentation has been classified and sorted 
out, and has been computerized since 1983 : a bibliographic data base (BIRD • 
« Base d Informations Robert Debr<^ ») may be consulted anywhere in the 
world through international communications networks. ICC also publishes 
periodicals, educational do< uments and specialized biblic^raphic bulletins. 

As for its legal status, the International Children's Centre is a foundation 
under frencb law of recognized public utility, administered by an executive 
board with broad international membership. 
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TTifs Issue presents an overview of the experience of an ICX) team, 
foltowing many years of work fn the field of education for nutrition 
in developp<ng and industrialized countries. 

Over the past three years, the ICC has worthed with European, 
African and Latin American research teams in rethinking the 
methodotogy and contorts of educatfon for nutrition programmes, 
and the results obtained. The otjjecth^ was a better understan- 
ding of the limitations and an analysis of the difftoulties and bottle- 
necks encountered, so as to modify strategies and magnify achie- 
vements. 

We wish to thank all those people whose research or experience 
has contributed to shedding tight on specific aspects of tt>ese pro- 
blems. t>roadenlng our interprofessional approach and encoura- 
ging our own stiKlles and action in this field. 
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Can people's collectiw eating hearts be changed by education for 
nutritton? Can they at least be Improved? Education for nutrition, 
a theme that Is mentioned In many health programmes, does 
o«asionaNy produce char^, tnit rarely dOM it live up to what is 
expected of it* 

Many officials are now convinced that education for nutrition does 
not simply moan delivering lectufBS aimed at transmitting scienti- 
fic infomtation more or less adapted to the local context, nor pro- 
posing rules for eating, in terms that are often doctrinal, and 
sometimes coercitive and authoritarian. Adults, like children, 
cannot be viewed as pure putty, on vrtiich a focrf policy can be 
imprinted. It is also clear that when individuals know more about 
food they do not necessarily modify their behaviour Nor is educa- 
tion for nutrition a series of normative messages based on nega- 
tive valuOT such as the fear of having an undernourished child, or 
anxiety over looming obese. 

Education for nutrition should enable individuals of all ages to 
acquire the knowledge and skills pertaining to food and nutrition 
questions that are r^essary for them to construct and develop - 
and perhaps even choose - their dietary behaviour with some 
degree of freedom, in the context of socioeconomic as welt as 
cultural constraints. 

An objective of this type implies that individuals are not only given 
the possibility of acquiring scientific notions with respect to diet 
and nutrition, but are also taught to analyse their food-related atti- 
tudes and behaviour, with the specific advantages and limrtations 
of the setting in which they live. This situational diagnosis 
approach, which must t>e carried out by the community itself, with 
the help of prtsifessionafs, shouW t>e a part of every education for 
nutrition programme, and lead to the adjustment of action to local 
situations. 

The present discussion makes use of two concepts : attitude and 
behaviour An attitude is a position, a way of viewing or an internal 
disposition adopted by any individual with respect to a situation ; 
this person is then able to observe and judge it instead of t)eing 
dominated by it. Attitudes are built out of knowledge, beliefs, 
values and personal predisposition. Behaviour is another phase! 
sjnce it is evidenced by an observable act and results in a certain 
way of acting, produced in response to environmental sttmuli. but 
tt IS always reactional. 

A third concept that should be taken into consideration may be 
designated as eating conduct, which is essentially dynamic : the 
individual anticipates environmental sollicitations and acts, taking 
a preventive, prospective position. There is no doubt that eating 
conduct will express itself differently and to varying extents 
depending on living conditions and dietary resources. These 
notions of attitude, behaviour and conduct correspond to different 
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degree of information, awansness and participation, which am 
n^h^ by individuals and groups in the course of educationsd 
fmgrammes. Societal pre^re on Individual and coltecth^e befm- 
viour through education is not a negfi^at^ factor, and the mass 
media make use of this dynamic force to transmit all kinds of mes* 
sages. 

While the analysis of conduct and dietary resources may be seen 
as primordial in any Miucation for nutrition programme, more 
attention and investigation should be given to the p^mse which 
might be called "negotiation". This practice, originally used In 
dipkwnacy. is a part of the strategy of nrany other dl«:ifrilnes, but 
of^ with one added difRculty : the two parties involved do not 
meet on equal footing. This is the case of the health professionai 
faced with rammunity leaders, or with the hierarchy of the agency 
for which he or she works. Popular participation is presently a 
fa^ionabte approach, but it m^ms that people must be ready to 
take risks, be awam of the chokies to be made, of what is achie- 
vable and what is t>e)^rKi access, of what is necessary and what 
possible^ of personal and collective interests, of what deserves 
top priority and what is secondary for the administration, the 
popuiatk>n and prof^k>nats. 

Through this issue devoted to an analysis of the situatk>n of nutri- 
tion education programmes, the ICC team wishes to underline 
some most imfx>rtant points. First, the fact that in most cas^ it 
seems neceosary to integrate aspects of nutrition education in 
broader programmes encompassing agricultural and food ques- 
tions, leaving out no facet of this multidimensional approach, be it 
biolc^icat, cultural, economic, social or cognitive. Next, even if the 
strategy remains the same, there is no reproducible model for 
nutrition education, no miracle receipt : it seems essential that the 
local setting, the identified needs and the expressed desires of 
population groups be used as the foundations on which to build, 
in conjunction with them, programmes which will then respect 
their cultural identity, one part of which is express through their 
dietary behaviour These educational actions are of long duration ; 
they must be repetitive but varied, both In their form and in their 
tools or language. Last, they must rest on solidly proven scientific 
information, while accepting the changes in this science of diet 
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Nourtehment is essentiat tor people's survival, both as individuals 
and collectively, but eating is much more than a simple qu^tion 
of satisfying biological needs. This is amply proved by the 
extreme diversity of means employed by different groups to 
obtain a satisfactory diet. The types of food produced and 
consumed, the way food is prepared, the codes and symtols 
sum>unding food, the pattoiis of conviviality amJ of communica- 
tk>n through food and eating, coUective and individual tastes, and 
the factors guiding dietary choices in general, are all indicative of 
much more than an attempt to achieve a balanced nutritional 
intake. 

Let us examir» the term "nutrition education". 

Nutritim Nutrition is th« overall process by which the bcxiy transforms and 

assimilates food. When employed as an adjective, ^nutrition" 
mainly refers to the biological component in nutriture, and to the 
idea of the satisfaction of physiok^ical needs. The use of this 
tenn explains why this activity is considensd so important in the 
neatth sector : this is corroborated by the programmes developed 
around the world, and tends to conceal the other dimensions 
involved in eating. 

Education Education is **the act or process of providing knowledge, skill and 

desirable qualitiM'' (1). Education provides individuals with ele- 
ments that they may use for their ongoing adjustment to their 
environment. Parents educate their children as they raise them : 
they pass on knowledge, but also the norms, codes, values and 
habits specific of the sroial group to which they belong. The way 
one eats is an important part of this. Education is far more than 
simple instruction, which involves the transmission of skills or of 
information in order to keep individuals or groups informed of dis- 
coveries or events. Nutrition education aims at providing groups 
and individuals with the ability to choose the means of satisfying 
their physiological needs for survival, growth, physical activity 
and reproduction within their particular environment. 

Educating a child is a long pnxress, involving the participation of 
many members of the community, and especially of parents, in 
the course of everyday activities. This points to one of the major 
contradictions of nutrition education programmes, which are 
generally planned to run for short periods - two to three years - 
because of the type of financing employed, and are therefore 
incompatible with the very foundatk>ns of education. This is even 
more true for adults, who are less apt to assimilate new know- 
ledge, and consistently interpret it in terms of what they already 
know and of their usual t>ehaviour 

(1) Webster's New fntemattonaf Dichonary, 1987. 
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A Ireful ciistinctton may be made bstwew nutrition education and 
educatbn for nutrition. Nutrition education to refer to an all- 
ena>mpa^ng ediK^ational concept in which individuals me active 
(^(cipants who acquire Icnowtedge and dev^op attitudes and 
behaviour through their own reflexion, with giridanw from educa* 
tors. This tyf^ of action impHes a long span of time. Education for 
nutrition refers to the idea of instruction, in which nressagw are 
conceived and transmitted to a target public which is supposed to 
put them into practice ; it is a short-term inten^ention. 

This difference should not result in the rejection of either of these 
typM of action. They may be quite complementary ; for instance, 
children nrmy be given nutrition education, with the participation of 
parents who are given eduration for nutrition in order to limit the 
risk of discordance between the l«nowfedge and attitudes of 
parents and children within the family. 

Can nutrition education be confined to a limited sphere? To enable 
their t>ody to function, human l)eings eat food. They are omnivo- 
rous : that is. they can and must vary their diet. This gives them 
strength and freedom, but is also a constraint. Foods are eaten 
following prsparation. using a variety of receipts, depending on 
the occasion. People derive their food from a numt^er of sources 
depending on what is available locally, their personal resources* 
their reference values and knowledge. They are influenced by 
many things. The food available depends on the ecological situa- 
tion, agricultural policies, what is produced for human consump- 
tion, local and regional trade, and the country's situation with res- 
pect to the international market. 

The broad range of biological, cultural, social and economic fac- 
tors and of nutritional and DOficy-related risks influencing diet 
shows *^hat the objectives, targets and techniques of nutrition edu- 
caticn cannot be defined offhand, but must be the outcome of an 
in-c^apih analysis of the situation. Personnel in charge of nutrition 
education are often pessimistic, claiming that families and indivi- 
duals are loath to change their habits or to follow the advice they 
are given. These reactions result in a negative attitude, and an 
actual abatement of interest m nutrition education. It seems prefe- 
rable to ask oneself why such rejection occurs, before jumping to 
conclusions. 

History of food and dfet History shows the existence of dietary trends within all cultures. 

on alt continents, probably following changes that are viewed as 
worthwhile, and then perceived, integrated and seen by people as 
the product of an urge, a necessity or an obligation. The same is 
true of the means of production, storage techniques, food-proces- 
sing methods, and ways of cooking. The discovery of the 
American continent toward the 15th century produced a major 
worldwide upheaval in dietary patte. z : potatoes, manioc, maize 
and tomatoes seduced the prod'jcers and consumers of Europe, 
Africa and Asia. More recently soybeans have massively invaded 
the United States, rice has tiecc ^ a food staple everywhere ; 
stock oubes may be found even in the most isolated parts of 
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SaheHan Africa. The vwJridwkJe success of certain soft drinlts. and 
the popularity of exotic fruit on the European markets are well 
known facts. People clearly are caj^ble of accepting soiTie dietary 
and cuttnaiy changes. What should be called into quratton. th^: 
nutrition education as such, the specifk: programmes developed, 
the "experts", or the population? 

Popular knowledge with respect to diet has been built up gra- 
dually since the beginnings of humanity, with the progressive mas- 
tery of a multitude of techniques ; scientifte knowledge on fw»d 
and diet is more recent, and dates back to the research of IBth 
century chemists. This knowledge is being refined as research 
techniques are Improved. It has revealed the extent of pathologi- 
cal condittons induced by inappropriate dietary consumption, and 
has led publto health officials to Investigate the dietary nrodelsot 
Dopulatton groups, and to document the close interrelations t)et- 
wron famiing and animal husbandly, trade, income, social status, 
dietary consumption, health status and nutritional status. These 
studies have pointed to the role played by nutrition eduMtion. And 
yet history also shows that messages that are "scientifically cor- 
rect" at a given time may be erroneous several years later. In the 
1960'8 emfrfiasis was placed on the importance, for poor people, 
of a sufficiently protein-rich diet, whereas today's priority is 
eneray. In the 1970's French people were told to eat less bread, 
whereas the opposite was advised in the 1980*8. In Western coun- 
tries today, some scientists contend that the contribution of lipids 
to the overall caloric intake should be restricted ; others would 
confine this recommendation to at-risk individuals. Uke popular 
knowledge, then, scientific knowledge changes and even contra- 



dicts itself. 
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The difficulties of nutrition education must also be analysed with 
respect to its status, tK)th on the national and on the focal levels. 
The health and nutritjon ^ucation section is often a division of the 
national mother and child health department, with very littlfl 
sonnel arid a rwtricted budget. In many developing countries, the 
money devoted to health and nutrition education only lepmsents 
0.01 % of the hearth budget which in turn is quite im|X)verished 
(2). These resources are even more insufficient at the regional 
level. Quite often, then, vrorkers must resort to the use of educa- 
tional material produced elsewhere and for other people. Where 
evaluation is concerned, once reports have been handed up from 
the local level to the national tewl, and when nutrition education is 
mentioned at all. they only offer a quantitative view of the number 
of talks and ctemonstrations delivered, and the number of indivi- 
duals reached, but there is no information on the quality and 
impact of the activity. Little is done during supervisory visits to 
valorize and evaluate nutrition education. Most often, the supervi- 
sor has neither experience nor throretical background in educa- 
tion, and cannot help in providing additional training for field wor- 
kers, and routine then&fore sets in, to the detriment of efficiency. 
The l>asic training of health perronnel (physicians, nurses, mid- 
wives) scarcely mentions the theoretical aspects, and even less 
the practical ones, involved in the implementation of nutrition edu- 
cation programmes. 

A better comprehension of the difficulties encountered in nutntion 
education activities requires an analysis of the respective expecta- 
tions of families and of personnel. For instance : a mother 
consults for some symptoms shown by her child. She hopes the 
child will be cured, or iBtieved. usually through a definite, specific 
medical act such as a prescription or an injection. Where nutrition 
IS involved, however, the first thing that is demanded of the 
mother is that she acknowledge the existence of malnutrition and 
its causes : that is, that she become aware of the fact that the way 
she feeds her child is inappropriate. Although she is doing her 
best to feed her family, she is told that her behaviour is inade- 
quate. How can she accept this first message? After this, she is 
repeatedly given advice but does not receive any medication or 
prescription, only proposals for action, to be taken by herself, all 
alone. This is not easily acceptable for a woman who already 
shoulders the many tasks incumbent on her as wife, mother and 
producer, and who has limited resources to do so. Even if the 
mother does want to follow this advice, will she be able to do so if 
she must first persuade her husband and the other women in the 
family, and circumvent the traditional ways of preparing and sha- 
rp; K MANOfF. Soaa! marUettng and nutndonaf educatton A ptfot protect m 
fndone&fB, Cah,ers de rEnfance, 1984 . 65-68 107- 127 pruf^ci m 



ring food? Is it surprising, then, that these nutrition education ses- 
siws, with their talks or even their demonstrations and dialogue, 
do not yield any positive rroutts? 

Have the needs and demands, the constraints and resources of 
families t>een analysed and taken into consideration? Have the 
capabilities and aspirations of the personnel t>een studied and is 
their training appropriate? Do workers who attempt to find new 
solutions receive support? These are only a ^ of the difficulties 
encountered by nutrition education plans. 

title publicity is given to the outcome of nutrition education pro- 
grammes and to their analysis, and this limits the ability to take 
advantage of other people's experience. Most often these docu- 
ments only present the views of the experts, overiTOking those of 
the people most directly concerned. Some overviews do exist, 
nonetheless, (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) and should be helpful for the 
conception of new, more relevant projects. 

Criticism is aimed at the strategies implemented as well as at the 
contents and the methods us^. In most cases, nutrition educa- 
tion inten/entions are part of health and nutrition projects planned 
and implemented by health officials. Becau» of their own back- 
ground, the latter tend to orient programmes toward a medical 
model, and to use inappropriate communication techniques. The 
objectives are derived from an analysis of needs as they are per- 
ceived by the health sector only. The outcome is an attempt to 
transmit knowledge aimed at combating certain practices which 
are judged harmful, to Inculcate rational scientific conceptions 
pertaining to nutrients, the nutritional value of food, requirements 
and the identification of signs of severe malnutrition, and to 
concentrate attention on the curing of existing symptoms rather 
than on the prevention of the causes. These projects are more 
concerned with sick individuals than with the nutrition and diet of 
healthy people. A sort of universal educational package is handed 
out unchanged in forest-covered Africa arid in the Sahel, in Asia 
and in America, from the Andes to Amazonia. 
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Not onfy are Itrese prc^rammoQ fnaj^>fopriate» they occasionalty 
convey erroneoi^ ideas at>Dut how peopte behave. For instance, 
they advise avoiding sudden weaning when waning is actu^ly 
done gradually. Introducing con^plemental feeding at an eartl^ 
age, wher^ the opprofte Is preferable, given the ItcsI children's 
nutritional status and en^ronment, they recommend an increa^ 
intake of animal proteins, where the plant protein ration seems to 
be sufficient, etc... They aim at using wwkers with litHe training In 
nutrftlwi to teach the classification of foods In 3, 4 or 7 groups, 
but this Is meaningless for the target public. These messages! 
based on the western rational, scientific model, reject the specific 
cultural values of other groups considered to be ignorant. The 
latter are viewed as ••revivers'* ; that is, as passive beings relega- 
ted to the role of listening to a te^n and tfwi putting it into jprs^* 
tice. 

This nuWtion education is drsfwised by health workers, and takes 
place In the health (^tre which, in many countriM, Is attended 
spottity, rarely by those families in greatest need and usually only 
in case of illness. The self-selected public is composed of 
mothers who attend a number of nutrition education sessions but 
do not receive sujDport at home. There are some evaluations of 
short-tenm knowledge, but aside from them the outcome is not 
analysed in tenns of behaviour modifications, nutritional status or 
morbidity and mortality. 

Over the past decade or so, with the increasing awaren^ of the 
role of communication, a number of projects have made use of 
innovative approach^ involving a bnrader use of the mass media. 
A number of culturally acceptable messages are selected, after 
whk:h they are bmadMst on the radio or television. The cost of 
these campaigns is high, and little is known of their long-term 
impact. They are still initiated by •'experts*' in nutrition, and them is 
no popular jwttelpation. 

Some projects have applied a social marketing approach derived 
from commercial marketing methods : the most outstanding of 
these was devekjped in Indonesia, On the basis of an analysis of 
the situatton and of the priorities, specific groups were selected, 
messages were developed and tested by the people in charge of 
the project ; they were broadcast by communication channels 
appropriate to the transmission of these messages, and by spe- 
cially trained field workers. These quantitative and qualitative 
research techniques are useful In determining the needs and 
demands of the populatton, and in obtaining greater involvOTent 
of ffeW workers specialized in nutrition and in communication : at 
the end of five or six years, the outcome was positlvet with res- 
pect to both dietary behaviour and ttie Improvement of nutritional 
status. Wien human, financial and material resources are suffi- 
cient, and smve a definite purpose, specific objectives, redefined 
as the programme moves fn^m one phase to another, may be 
achieved through nutrition education. However, the cost of this 
type of appnaach far exceeds the resources generally available in 



developing countri^. The question of whether the effects obtai- 
ned are lasting require Investigation. 

More rarely, programmes make of the educational or agricul- 
tural sectors. Those aimed at schoolchildren have never really 
beoi evaluated, and run tt» risk of causing Internal conflicts bet- 
ween what children learn at school and family prMrtices. Further, 
teachers rarely receive sufficient training, and the programmes 
generally take fhe iorm of an addition to the curriculum. This pn> 
duc9S an exc^ive work toad for tx)th children and teachers, par- 
ticularly since there is little teaching material available and the 
existing material is often inappropriate to ttw great variety of social 
contexts, owing to the long, difficult process involved in the deve- 
lopment of this material. 
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conuminity; 

- the adiustmoit of ob^activas and of means to locat demands 
and aspirattons pteciudas the in^^nnentatim of rfgtd mrtimai 
programmes. lira latt«- stmild provide any support needed, 
and leave room for the ftexibility requhed by ^ledfte k)oal cha- 
ractffltstics; 

- wait on nnans of conmnB^^^ion and cm ta^hing methocte 
is ^switiat. Limited exp^im^its mt^ be <M)nducted before 
any bro^ appti^tion of pfDgranwnes ; 

-ttwtraiitit^OTdaye wi sto n offteMwcwtersinchaf^ofdftfy 
contact with communiti^ fs an essential aspect of pro- 
gramme: 

- in itself, the bnprovemant of knowiaf^ does not produce a 
significant impact on ^ behaviour and health of families. In 
defining their ot^eetives. pfogismmes shotitd take this into 
acootfftt, and be mora antfittious *. 

- in many pr^aets, moititorbtg <tf ehildiania ffowih is vtawsd as 
a m^tool ftffttwfing dtatogueand evafaiaten at the imS^^ 
fami^ and comiiM^ fsvBto. Thte pratupposas aitequata 
nktg of wodcars and poasSiiy <tf fflembartf ^theoomnnmity. 
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THE NUTRITION EDUCATION APPROACH 



Criticism of nutrition education projects points to their extn&mely 
limited impact, regardless of the n^urces invested, if the popula- 
tion does not participate in them. The current tendency, accepted 
but somewhat questionable, bases the formulation of nutrition 
education pfx>grammes on the approach used in public health, or 
more specifically in community health. The main goal is the anaJy* 
sis of the similarities and differences between the population's 
needs, the demands it Is capable of expressing, and the res- 
ponses developed so far. Needs are uncovered by nutrition 
experts, or even better, by specialists working at the grassroots 
level. Demands are simply those needs that are perceived and 
expressed by the population itself. The responses are provided by 
the services, in order to improve the health status, educational 
level, means of production and resources of families. Figure 1 
illustrates this approach. 

The objective is to achieve the greatest possible coincidence t>et- 
ween these three spheres. As a rule, activities are developed on 
the basis of available services with no heed to needs, not to speak 
of demands. It is a fact that demands are rarely formulated and 
even more exceptionally specified in the case of nutrition educa- 
tion. It would seem essential, then, to aim at having the population 
become aware of needs, so as to elicit a demand on which a pro- 
ject may then be based. 

Once these prelimmaries are respected, the overall approach to 
nutrition education is much the same as for public health, with 
adjustments appropriate to its educational purpose (table 1). 

Table 1 : 

PHASES OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH APPROACH 



Analysis of the situation 




• Identification of needs and demands 




• Establishment of priorities 




Setting objectives, defining criteria for evaluation 




• Definition of target groups 




• Choice of activities 




Defining resources 




• Distribution of responsibilities 




Elaboration of tools (especially for communication) 




• Testing of tools 




• Implementation of activities 




Evaluation of the process and of achievements 





Ibid. (10) 




ANALYSIS OF THE 
SITUATION 



ftgufe f fhe cor^efgeric€^ of needf*. df^mands and /esponst*s 
f OKt&hng needs demands ej^pmssed. no respotyse 

2 CMtsttng needs, msponses propo^ t>ut no demand etpresst^ 

3 demands eftpre^sed, responses provfded Put no real nemi 

Th» thfBe rarefy comferge isdaded ared} 



As J.R DESCHAMPS pc^nts out, ttiis model is Of^n to criticism, 
since there is usually a contradiction between the proposals of 
high-level officials capat>le of drawing up strMmlined pr^ramntes 
and the reality faced by technicians when they attempt to put 
these Into practice in the field. Local constraints force them to 
make compromises in applying the theoretical programme. This 
fact should not seive as an alibi for not defining objective and a 
strategy, however Rather, as GOLDBERG (quoted by J.R DES^ 
CHAMPS) says, ''the reason why there is a consensus relative to 
this model among public health specialists is prwisely because it 
has never been put into practice, nor was it intended to be. It is a 
tool, from which one must take one's distances in practice but 
which should be kept in mind as a frame of reference. In other 
words, like Aesop's tongue, it is the best of things if handled with 
flexibility, and the worst thing if applied too literally," (10). 
The following is a presentation of the many analytic tools poten- 
tially utilisable to achieve a sufficiently accurate diagnosis of the 
situation, so as to develop programmes that are truly adapted to 
the living conditions of the target population. 
This is a crucial phase, since it yields results that may be used to 
define objectives and suggest a strategy In education as in every 
other programme, it is important to clearly detennine what results 
are sought, otherwise, as Mager {1 1) says, "if you are not sure of 
where you want to go. you may end up elsewhere.,, and not even 
know it". 

Expenence shows that the active participation of communities in 
the process of analysing the situation is one way for them to gain 
avirareness and understanding, and is the best guarantee of suc- 
cess. Too often, the analysis is superficial or only yields infonna- 
tion of a general, solely quantitative nature which is of no help in 
defining objectives in behavioural temis. 

The initial data furnish a point of depar- 
ture for subsequent long-term follow-up 
and evaluation of the programme's 
impact. Such analysis of the situation 
must be on-going and dynamic, and it is 
by no means enough to obtain informa- 
tion at one given point in time. Each 
action affects the situation, which then 
changes. Evaluation must t>e permanent, 
so as to adjust the strategy, resources 
and tools to this movement. This process 
is made possible by listening to and tal- 
king with the population. 



f to; J P DESCHAMPS. De nntwtton ^ (a proaramma- 
tion . fa ctemafc^ en sant0 pubUqae fn L'ecofe par 
/e menu : Mmoctes prattques en ^ucatton nutn- 
ttonne^fe. E.N S R, Rennes. 1989 : 211-219. 

(11} R E MAGER, Comment d^fmtr fes obfecttfs 
peOagogtques. Borcfas. Pans. 1977 . 131 p 
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B^ore collecting inftmnation. the questfon of ttw appropriateness 
of each pJece of data, aid of ttie use to which ft will be put must 
to TB^&d, Rath^ than launching a survey Involving a gmat many 
questions that are difficult to analyse, it Is preferable to retain 
ttKJse that seOT nwst relevant and sult^trfe for the dev^opment of 
operatlOTal proposals. Often wwugh Infonmation may be obtained 
by simply observing ttm environment. Why ask people what mate- 
nal is used as roofing on their house, for instance, when the 
immense majwity of hoi^es are deariy covered wltti corrugated 
iron? Convens^y, it may be imeful to ask people where they get 
their drinking watw- when dlgwtlve infections are prevalent, and if 
possible sources include the river, a well and rainwatw. 

Although the themes and methods of analysis proposed here are 
not exhaustive, they do represent an ideal spectrum : the objec- 
tives and locally available resources will detemiine choices among 
them. In addition to obtaining overall information on the living 
conditions and community organization (cf Appendix 1), an effort 
will be made to answer some essential, more specific questions 
on the focxl available, dietary habite ar^J behaviour of various sub- 
groups of the population. The questions deal with : 

- consumption (foods eaten, amounts, rhythm, place, etc..) ; 

- nutritional status of different groups ; 

- foods available at different times of year ; 

- cost and origin of food eaten (purchased, gift, home produc- 
tion) ; 

- destination of food produced by the family (sale, gifts, storage, 
processing, home consumption) ; 

- means of information and communication that are accessible 
and are comprehensible by the population ; 

- specific customs pertaining to different times of life (childhood, 
pregnancy, breastfeeding...) : 

' needs feft and expressed by the population with respect to food, 
and constraints encountered. 

If a population's "objective" needs with respect to nutntlon are to 
be analysed, it is important to have as accurate as possible a pic- 
ture of the mam problems encountered. The evaluation of nutritio- 
nal status yields information on the types of nutritional deficient 
cies. their severity their frequency in the specific population and in 
its sut^roups. and also makes possible the quantitative analysis 
of the influence of various factors on their occurrence : biological 
factors (age, sex) pathology (infections, parasitoses.,.), environ- 
ment (altitude, type of habitat, season...), socioeconomic factors 
(family stmcture, religion, ethnic group, income, means of produc- 
tion, educational level). Conversely a positive approach may very 
well be adopted, with the investigation of those factors associated 
with satisfactory nutritional status, so as to define some favou- 
rable elements. 



o Analysis of a situation never starts from nought. Every study may 

^ be guided by experience derived from work in neightwuring 

regions, or with other groups with similar living conditions. 
Empirical observation by health workers in hospitals or health 
centres, during home visits and even in the streets, helps to flesh 
out intuitions and to guide investigations, as does the analysis o! 
hospital records. 

In underprivileged populations, special attention is given to the 
analysis of nutritional deficiencies, especially within the most vul- 
nerable groups, which include children from birth to ages three to 
five years and pregnant women. Occasionally observation com- 
mands the inclusion of other groups such as lactating women, 
women of childbearing age, school-age children, adolescents, or 
even adult men and menopaused women. The first thing to study 
is protein-energy malnutrition (without overlooking the lipid 
aspect) and nutritional anaemia, which is highly prevalent : next, 
vitamin A or iodine deficiency will be suspected when there are 
some presenting problems such as cases of xerophthalmia or of 
goitre More rarely, it may be necessary to look into deficiency in 
vitamin C. thiamin {vitamin B1). riboflavin (vitamin B2). niacin, vita- 
min D or fluoride. 

In populations whose living conditions are different, problems 
linked with overeating should receive foremost attention. These 
include obesity, hyperlipidaemia, non-insulin-dependent diabetes, 
atherosclerosis, cardiovascular diseases and even high blood 
pressure. In this case, adults are the target, but since the conse- 
quences of these conditions are essentially felt in the long term, 
their onset in children should also tie watched for. 

These quantitative studies may either be conducted with the help 
of cross-sectional epidemiological surveys, or through analysis of 
data correctly collected by health centres. The respective value of 
these has been discussed in "Children in the Tropics", especially 
in issue 181/182 which deals with the interpretation of various 
nutrition indicators. Information may also be found in issues 
149/150. 151.159. 165. 175/176 and 186. 
FinHinas This type of analysis determines those population groups that run 

y the highest risk of developing one type of malnutrition or another 

(age group, gender, geographic location). Although it points to 
some factors linked to these conditions, it does not yield an 
understanding of the exact causes which are connected with die- 
tary consumption or psychosocial and/or cultural factors, nor 
does it tell us what messages to transmit, or which means of com- 
munication should be used. 

Some examo/es A survey was conducted in southern Benin (12) on a representa- 

5ome examp ^^^^ ^^^^^^ population, to determine the prevalence of 

anaemia and the contribution of iron deficiency to its aetiology. 

The findings (table 2) showed that the most anaemic groups were. 

(1?>S HEPCBERG. M CHAUUAC. P. GALAN et ai Prevalence ot >ron detiaency 
ana iron deficiency anaemia m Benin. PuOI'C H&atth, 1988 , 10? 73-83 
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In decreasing order : children aged 6 to 24 months, between 2 
and 6 years, 6 and 14 years, mowtruattig women, mwopaused 
women mvi last adult men. There was no difference In pnevafwice 
of ar^emla between uitoan and rural anse», exc^ In S-14 year- 

(rids, wfK> WW more often affected In rural areas. 52% of anaemic 
Individuals showed btotoglcaf signs of Iron deficiency, which was 
seen to be the main cause of anaemia. 

Table 2: 

PREVALENCE OF ANAEMIA AND OF IRON DEFICIENCY 
WITH RESPECT TO AGE AND GENDER IN URBAN (UA) 
AND RURAL (RA) SOUTHERN BENIN 



Groups 


Anaemia (%) 


Iron deficiency {%) 


UA 


RA 


UA 


RA 


6-24 months 


79 




75 


66 


60 


2-6 years 


52 




44 


34 


27 


6-14 years 


44 




59 


20 


33 


menst noting 
women 


39 




42 


33 


35 


menopaused 
women 


36 




34 


18 


23 


adult men 


15 




18 


9 


14 



Ibid. (12) 

In Ecuador, a national survey on the dietary, nutrition and healtti 
situation of children under 5 (13) showed the prevalence of acute, 
chronic and ov^l malnutritfon In groups living in various geogra-^ 
phic areas of this country, which txjrders the Pacific ocean and 
contains mountain peaks culminating at over 18,000 feet In the 
Anctes, The findings (Table 3) show that the prevalence of ch/wHc 
malnutrition is higher in the mountainous part of the country, whe- 
reas acute malnutrition Is more frequent in coastal areas. The 
sparsely populated mountainous region has the highest rates for 
chronic malnutrition and overall malnutrition, followed by the spar- 
cely populated co^al area, the densely populated mountainous 
area and the densely populated coastal area. Conversely, high 
figures for acute malnutrition are only seen on the coast, and then 
mostly in its sparsely populated parts. In this study the index of 
malnutrition was defined using MORA's method (14). 



nafriteKJnaJ yde sahfd <fe ta poWflctoft ecuatormna manor cto c^nco anSs. Ck>nseio 

rf4;a^edon :JC MORA et af. A naw mathpd fc^ esttmating a stanOard^ 

matnutnttan from anthropomatnc indicaPons Buff, of WHO 1983 6T • 
133" 7 42. * * 
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Tabled: 



GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF PREVALENCE 
OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF fWIALNUTRITION IN CHILDREN 
UNDER 5 YEARS IN ECUADOR 



Reoion/ 
hatutat 


Malnutrition % 


Chronic/ 
t>eight for age 


Acute/weight 
for height 


Overall/weight 
forage 


Mountainous^ 
dense 






32.9 


Mountainous/ 
^arse 


66.6 


— 


49 


Mountainous 


56.5 




40.9 


Coastal/dense 


37.3 


4 


28.6 


Coastal/sparse 


47.3 


9.9 


40.9 


Coastal 


39.9 


7 


32.2 


Whole country 


49.4 


4 

,_ 


37.5 



Ibid. (13) 



The combined analysis of data on infectious diseases and on mal- 
nutrition clearly points to tfie close relationship between these two 
factors within this population. This fact is extrenrtely imfK)rtant for 19 
the orientation of nutrition and health education activities. 

The value of monitoring individual weight growth, using a chart, 
and of interpreting the curve with each mother, taking into account 
the different individual and family factors which may affect the 
child's nutritional status has been repeatedly demonstrated in 
many contexts. This enhances irKfivldual Involvement and aware- 
ness of the relations betv^n nutrition, diet and health, and motl- 
vates families to improve their dietary situation, encourages the 
expression of demands and furthers the emergence of Innovative 
solutions which may be adopted by other families and thus 
influence the overall situation in the community. The limits of this 
approach lie essentially in a lack of understanding by the pereon- 
nel of the importance of this tool as an instalment for analysing 
the individual and family situation, and as a means of communica- 
tion with mothers. This depends on the initial training of health 
personnel and on the quality of their supervision. Another limit 
stems from the fact that health centres are frequently under-atten- 
ded, particulariy by those families which could derive the greatest 
benefits from them. 

In small communities, data for each child In the community may 
be copied onto an overall chart ; this is helpful in interaction with 
families. In a major project conducted in Indonesia in the eariy 
1980's, this type of approach was used as the first phase In 




analysis of the situation by ccmimunities themselves, and collec- 
tive Investigation of solutions. 



The immediate cause of malnutrition is an imbalance between 
nutritional requirements and intakes. Within a population, an estl- 
DETERMiNiNG matton of the main foc^s eaten and of the rnrtrients piovided by 

FOOD them is nec^sary in order to evaluate the extent of deftciencies or 

CONSUMPTION excesses, and to identify any nutrition problems. Seasonal factors 

must be taken into account, along with fluctuations caused by the 
Why ? family*s finances, for people living in a money economy. 

The accuracy of data depends on the methc^s used. These range 
from the simple observation of what foods are sold on the markets 
How ? to more sophisticated techniques such as the weighing of the 

daily menu of each member of families selected from a represen- 
tative sample of the population. Simple ot}servatjon yields an ove- 
rall description of the type of diet - that is, of the main sources of 
food : cereal grains, tubers, fats, animal products, fruit and vege- 
tables. In the national food availability reports published by the 
FAO. the basic data are somewhat imprecise and cannot be 
broken down according to broad geographic areas, and even less 
by local administrative units. Specific surveys may concentrate on 
the food purchased by households. Hiese generally require that 
the families in the sample be able to read and write* and are of 
little value when self-sufficiency or eating outside of the home is 
prevalent. Like reports of food availability, these surveys do not 
yield information on actual consumption at the family and indivi- 
20 dual levels. 

Various interview methods may also be used ; these include 24- 
hour recall, which involves questioning on what was eaten by the 
family or, better still, by each individual, on the previous day. The 
investigator uses the dietary history in an attempt to determine 
"usuar qualitative and quantitative consumption in collatx)ration 
with each individual (or, in the case of chiWren. with the person in 
charge of them). There are many versions of these retrospective 
analysis techniques {that is. pertaining to the past). All rely on 
memory and on the relationship between the questioner and the 
interviewee, since the latter can always conceal his or her actual 
diet, intentionally or unintentionally More realistic quantitative data 
may be obtained by weighing the food prepared and what is left 
on plates. However, this apparently more objective technique pre- 
supposes the presence of the investigate at mealtimes, and this 
in itself may be enough to modify actual behaviour Furthermore, 
when many snacks are eaten outsidt: of the home, this type of 
study is extremely complicated. 

There is no ideal method for studying dietary consumption. Survey 
techniques must be determined in accordance with the objective 
assigned to the study. For instance, when the aim is the develop- 
ment of a nutrition education programme in a country with great 
ecological diversity, data on the average national consumption will 
hardly yield any valuable information. If meals served at celebra- 



Findings 



Some exampfes 



tions are ellminatal, certain cultumi features will be overiooked. 
Asking a mother about the diet of her schoof-age children 
rteglects all of the fcM>d nibbled by children outskle of the fK>me. 
Irres|:^tive of the type of analysis, the findings are represented in 
the form of amounts of food eaten ; these may be converted into 
amounts of nutrients ingested, following use of tables of food 
composition, and compared with requirements. These tables are 
often imprecise, however. Furthermore, when broken down for 
subgroups of the population, the data become difficult to interpret 
(15), On the other hand, these studies do yield an accurate idea of 
the number of meals eaten daily and of their distribution, which 
infomiation is most valuable when the ot>jwtive is nutrition ^Juca- 
tion. In this type of survey, it is useful to ask famittes where the 
food eaten comes from : home production, gifts, purchases. It is 
important to determine and to understand the origin of gifts 
(family, neighbours*,.), as well as the source and the quality of pur- 
chased food : raw food purchased on the market and prepared at 
h-T3, prepared food purchased on the street, eaten in eating 
places 0.* restaurants. 

For an economic analysis, the influence of fluctuations in food 
prices on the purchasing behaviour of families is of particular 
Importance in those areas where purchased food constitutes most 
of the diet. The influence of these fluctuations may be measured 
by "price-elasticity", which is the way the amount of food purcha- 
sed varies with changes in its price. It may be useful to determine 
"Income-elasticity", which is the way the amount of food purcha- 
sed varies with changes in income, so as to predict the impact of 
modifications in monetary resources. 

In the framework of a national survey conducted in Colombia in 
1981 (16)* a sut>group of the sample was analysed to show regio- 
nal variations in dietary consumption and nutrient intake, using a 
24^hour recall technique. The findings (table 4) showed that the 
Items most frequently eaten were, in decreasing order : onions, 
rice, potatoes, beef, oil. milk, bananas, plantain bananas, panela, 
tomatoes and sugar, with regional variations. Rice is the mam 
source of calories, followed by plantain bananas and potatoes. 
Beef, rice and milk are the main sources of protein. Satisfaction of 
protein, calcium and vitamin A requirements was generally better 
in urban areas than in rural ones, f^uch food is purchased ready- 
made, especially in cities. 
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(1^) for a mote thorough d'scossion of the aOvantages and hmtts of \/anous types of 
consumptfon surveys, the feaaer referrea to P. GALAN, S HFRCBfRG. Les 
enau^tes adnrentatrcs utthsatfon dans etudes ^pKi^mtofogiques ^ v/s^ nuirttion 
nene tn S HEf^CBERG, K DUPtN. L PAPOZ. P GAL AN Nutntfon et Sante 
PubffQtfe. C>ocumentatfon LsvOfSter Pans. ?986. 157-175 

if6) tn ME ROMERO, Feedmg practices m Cotombta. Anafysts of a Nattonaf 
HcHj&ehotd Suney, Wfd Rev, Nutr Diet. f98B, 41'b7 
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AVERAGE CONSUMPTION OF CALORIES AND NUTRIENTS - 
LEVELS OF ADEQUACY PER REGION AND AREA : COLOMBIA, 

1981 





Proteins 


Calories 


Catcium 


Vitamin A 


Atlantir 


1 


IvO 


DU 


57 


Eastern 


101 


94 


56 


42 


Bogota 


104 


92 


59 


61 


Central 

li^Wr 111 Ml 






O t 




Pacific 


101 


102 


45 


62 


Total 


104 


98 


52 


53 


Urban 


107 


98 


55 


57 


Rural 


99 

1 

L 


99 


1 

46 

1 

1 


45 



Ibid. (16) 



On the basis of a national survey of the budget arxJ consumption 
of Tunisian households in 1975. PERISSE and KAty/»OUN (17) note 
that ^in each income category, even In the lowest classes, some 
households fulfill their minimum requirements (for energy), whe- 
reas others show a deficit (.,,). The probability of being deficient 
increases as income declines. Within a same income category, it 
should be noted that the consumption patterns of households 
with a deficit are very much the same as those of no-deficit hou- 
seholds, whereas the cost of the calorie is higher for the fotmer 
than for the latter." In conclusion, they suggest an intervention 
aimed at the economy rather than educational action, although 
this would in fact seem to involve nutrition education for decision- 
makers. "One solution (...) might be the improvement of food dis- 
tribution circuits, so as to attenuate differences in prices, which 
penalize deficient households, ff the latter were given an opportu- 
nity to buy food at the same prices s^k the no-deficit households, it 
IS probable that most of the problem would be solved." 

On the whole, this information on nutntional status and dietary 
consumption, usually obtained from the work of health personnel, 
only yields basic quantitative data that serves to orient nutrition 
education. 



(tnJ. PERiSS£. A KAMOUN. L e pm de la satf^t^ ^tude de fa cansommatton ef ctv 
budget des rn0nages Tuof&tens. Mmentaiion ef nutntton, FAQ, t9Bl . 7 3- ?2 



RMDMNG OUT WHAT Nutrition and dietary prrctic^ are comfrfex, changing processes ; 
DETERMINES their recMity. at any ppint In time, is the outconie of the adjustment 

DIETARy ®^ swfety, family and Individual to ttre spedfk: wivironment, 

CONSUMPTION ttvough the course of a history of swmB\ thousand ^ars. In a 

AND BEHAVIOUR nutrition alucatlon programme, thw, the identification of terget 

groups, tt^ CTMtlon of "m^ages"' and the devetopnwrt of com- 
munication tocrts also requires prior urwlwBtandlng of the fectors 
Why ? determining dietary cor^umptlon »td behavtour. Sudi analysis is 

based on qualitative research done by specialists in the social 
sciences, and which yields answers about the "why" of obser- 
vable diet^Y behaviour and TOnsumption. 

Dietary consumption is the outcome of numerous factors, the 
int^action of which guides food choice. Figure 2 illustrates the 
main variable to t>e considered. 

There is no such thing as an "Ignorant" population where food is 
concerned. Each society, each cutkire has gradually elaborated its 
own views about food in the (XHirse of its history, in accordance 
with its environment : such conceptions arB different from scienti- 
fic knowl^ge. Too often health workers ignore or reject these 
popular views; this then makes It so difficult for individuals to 
understand scientific messages and to adjust to them that the 
chances are great that they will intuitively reject them. For this 
reason, nutrition education programmes should take traditional 
conceptions into consideration, and should not confront them 
directly Let us take an example. Would a European nutritionist 
imagine advising people to eat insects or dog meat? No : and why 
not? First, these foods are "taboo" in these societies, and 
secondly, there are many products in the traditional European diet 
that may replace these, and that provide the same nutrients. 

Value systems It »s probably useful to briefly clarify the meaning of some terms. 

Let us take the word •'value*'. Every society has developed a 
system of values that is passed on to children during the first 
years of life. Each individual, then, defines him or herself with res- 
pect to the norms laid down by the reference society, and is then 
recognized as a memt>er of the group. These value systems leave 
some margin for individual differences. The value ascrit>ed to hos- 
pitality, generosity or prestige, for instance, corresponds to a 
given type of behaviour with respect to eating : the guest is given 
some dishes that are viewed as refined, some types of food are 
given as gifts, others not, people attempt to improve their prestige 
through festivities in which eating plays a major role. In certain 
cultural groups, frugality is associated with purity. It is important^ 
then, to be familiar with these connotations, so as to respect cer- 
tain foods to which important values are attached, and to avoid 
promoting others that are culturally rejected. 

On one Philippean island, for instance, the local culture classifies 
food according to the satisfaction it procures (18). The food that 



(18} J.M.R EDEMA Soctaf ptyenomena and the ptanmng of a rtutnUon education pro- 
gramme Soc Set Med. t9ai . tM 713-/19. 




SOCIOCULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 





Societal 
variables 

National Economy 
Technology 
Politico 
Social Onganiration 
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CuKurat variables 

Values 
Beliefs 
Customs 
Symbolisms 

~rr 

Individual variables 

Income, Education, 
Occupation 
Socialization 
Nutrition Knowledge 
Attitudes 
Food Preferences 



Ecologic 
environment 



Geography 
Climate 
Topography soil 



Food 
consumptton 



Biologic 
environment 



Nutrient 
Requirements 

Life Cycle 
Health Status 
Genetic Limitations 
Taste Physiology 
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serves to assuage hunger is the main dteh, the fcxxJ that satisfies 
appetite is the side dish Bnd taste is ftatt^ed by reiishra. In this 
classification, the combination of rice, vrmt and finish r^p>reTOnts 
a rich diet, the combination of root, tuber and meat connotes 
poverty. This shows the need for message to t>e carefully elabo- 
rated, taking these vali^ into account so that there is no disa- 
greement between the locally acknowledged valu^ and what is a 
nulrttfonal ideal from the specialist's viewpoint 

Most nutrition education programmes claim to further health, 
viewed as a univ^^al aspiratton ; this vision may be cf^llenged. 
For some adolescents, for instance, how Important is health in 
comparison with other values such as Wend^ip, success, a taste 
for risk (19)? is this Ideal actually motivating? Is health viewed as 
an absence of disease, or as a necessary prBrequisite for well- 
being? Isn't it sometimes simply a word, a response ttat mak(^ 
health woriters happy but that is in fact meaningless? Peasants in 
the Andes pay a high price to have their cattle -their capital - vac- 
cinated, but do not necessarily vaccinate their children - for free - 
although they are aware of how useful vaccination is. 

Individual eating practice are shaped by cultural and social pres- 
sure. There is a world of difference, for instance, t>etween how 
women are viewed In the contemfX)rary western worid and in the 
Touareg culture. In the former, beauty and seduction are values 
extensively publicized by fashion, the mass medias and adverti- 
sing, and exert heavy pressure in favour of keeping slim ; women 
are caught up in the conflict between this socially valued image 
and an overabundance of food, and are often obliged to go on 
reducing diets. In Touareg society, women of the nobility are stuf- 
fed ; their ot>esity is a sign of the family^s wealth and social status. 

Similarly, religions dictate a number of dietary rules, the respect of 
which represents passive acceptation of some precepts set down 
by the gods. No nutritionist would imagine suggesting a pro- 
gramme aimed at introducing pork meat in a muslim country ! 
Many religious rituals make use of food as a symbol, and religious 
rites are called upon in the different phases of the cycle involved 
in farming : for example, an offering of food ts a way of asking the 
gods for an abundant harvest. In the Christian religion, bread and 
wine. symt)olizing the body and blood of Christ, are the vehicles of 
communion. It Is quite difficult for a nutritionist to explain to 
people that their staple food, their "daily bread'* is insufficient. Is it 
feasible to question the manioc or the bananas that are the basis 
of the everyday family meal in equatorial Africa (20)? 

Some buddhist doctnnes advocate poverty and a destitute life 
which, in a fatalist view, are the deserved consequences of faults 
in a past life, whereas wealth is seen as the reward for a common- 



ff9; t. CARON-LAHAlE. Influence de t'^ucatton en nutntton sur te comportement 
ahmGntwre CBh Nutr. Otet , 19&4 , 19 729^232 

(20) f DE GARfNE The stxrio cufturaf aspects of nutntion Ecoi Food Nut 197? ? 
143 163 
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dable life or action In a previous We (21). Thwe relfglous beliefs, 
coopted by some politteal teadens for Weolc^lcal purpose, furtfw 
complkate the promotion of education programmes for mitritton 
and for hearth, eepeciaHy when workers are Ignorant of them. 

Let us analyse the temi •^belleT. Every popular ciJtufe empirtaally 
dev^ops a number of beltefe about food, ^d these are anchored 
in each individual \wy Mrfy In life. Th^ beHefs are not screntlfl- 
catly rational, and are often linked to a certain conception of 
disuse. 

In many cultures, for instance, bodily harmony is attained by 
maintaining a certain type of thermal equilibrium. The latter is 
broken in case of ilfnws, pregnancy or lactation. Heat, warmth or 
cold are intrinsic properties of eadi food »kJ are unnalated to the 
t^perature at which they are consurwd ; the foods eaten are 
intended for the maintenance of this heat balance. In case of 
disease - each disease twing catalogue as cold or hot - food is 
used to achieve recovery by compensating for the imbalance (22). 

In some Malaysian communities, for instance, measles is viewed 
aa a hot infection during which the patient must refuse all hot 
food. At the onset of the disease the simple preparation of such 
foods in the patient's home is proscribed. Conversely, rheuma- 
tisms and colds are cold diseases during which one must refrain 
from eating cokJ food and prefer hot food and medication. Each 
individual is classed according to the current physiological phase 
of his or her existence ; for the Tamouls, for instance (23), pubes- 
cent girts and pregnant women ars particularty hoi whenaas during 
the post partum period women are "cold, too coki*". Elderiy people 
are cold in contrast to young adults, men are warnier than women. 
In these traditions, fatty, spicy foods and food of animal origin are 
generally seen as hot, whereas fruit and vegetable are cold. It 
may be noted that the latter are richer in water whereas the former 
are richer in eateries and proteins. As FOSTER (24) points out. the 
humoral theory is '*a marvellously flexible instrument that can t>e 
manipulated to give almost any desired result... The point is not 
that the system is perfectly consistent, but that it always provides 
an explanation that is deemed acceptable". 

This cleariy shows the importance of this cultural aspect of diet for 
nutrition education messages. Their potential effect as an obstacle 
may be countered without directly challenging beliefs, as is sug- 
gested by much anthropological research conducted In a number 
of cultures, especially in Latin America, India, South-east Asia and 
North Africa (25). 

(2f^M. CHOSSUOOVSKY Moncfe dfF^fomatfque. May 1991. 

(22) L. MANDERSON. TfBdtUonal food dassfftcatfon and humorat medicaf theory m 
Penmsutar Mafays:a. Ecof fooa Nt/fr. 1981 : 11 : Bl-93. 

(23} L MANDERSON. Hot-cofct food and rrtedfcaf theories oven'few and tntroauc- 
tton. Sac. Set. Med.. 1987. 25 ■ 329-330 

(24) G.M. FOSTER How to stay weff m Tzmtzuntzan. Soc. Set. Med . f 984 . 19 : 523. 

(25) L. MANDERSON Hot-coid food and medical theories cross-cunuraf persoec- 
tfves. Soc. Scf. Med . 1987. 25 329-417. 



The comparative, cross-cultuml analysis of practice linked to this 
humoral theory of medicine shows that they vary considerably, 
and that t^iefs tend to dtange wtttiin a given culture : they are 
able to Incorporate new elements. For instance, soft drinks have 
been catalogued, as have modem medications artd tinned food. 

Oft&n sf«ech serves as a vehicle for thwe tM^liefs, in the font) of 
expressions that are practically proverbs. Such food-related 
expressions as "wine makes blood red", •'eggs make thieves'*, 
^•eating high on the hog^ •*to earn your bread", '•putting butter in 
your spinach". **tell me what you eat, ni tell you who you are" 
should therefore be analysed. 

Foodi diet and Food and diet are both a reflection of each person's place in 

social organization ^^ial organization, and a means of creating bonds with ottws. of 

distinguishing one's group from neighbouring gnoups or other 
social strata, and of underlining the difference between oneself 
and other memt^rs of the same group. All of this is done within a 
framework governed by the nonns of the society to which one 
belongs. 

In Maradi. Niger (26), many women participate In food exchange 
networks, ind^ndently of their household's economic status, so 
as to be integrated in their neighbourhood. This system has a 
levelling effect on individual situations, to some extent, in solving 
the day-to-day problems of subsistence. Women belonging to 
relatively poor families threatened by difficult times thus achieve a 
degree of security. Access to food apparently depends at least as 
much on the woman's ability to participate in a network as on the 27 
economic status of her household. 

In those societies where a cast system functions, dietary taboos 
and the types of exchange of food are a way of signifying the 
group to which one belongs. Among the Oolofs of Senegal, 
nobles receive hommage from "inferior" groups, but in exchange 
they are obliged to succour them where food is concerned. Their 
' social status compelts them to lead a rather frugal life, as a result 
of which they occasionally have a more deficient diet than the 
tower Msts, Within families, although the meal is often the same 
for everyone, portions may differ with sex and age. Some people 
show a real dietary xenophobia, and their cultural identity is then 
anchored in their scornful way of explaining that "those people do 
not eat the way we do/* 

Family and Both family and individual levels must be taken into consideration. 

individual behaviour Although an integral part of a culture, with its organization, norms. 

tJeliefs and values, each family, with its financial resources, dis- 
poses of a certain margin within which to adjust its behaviour 
according to its educational level and knowledge. With respect to 
the rote played by diet in health status, the family makes use of its 
ability to innovate and its freedom to put its own ideas into prac- 
tice. 

{2$} C RAYNAUT Otspant&s ^nomfQues et ioBgaUt^s devant fa Sanm d Maradf 
(Ni^r). tn : G. $AL£M, f JEANN^E UrbanfsaUon et Sanf^ cians te Tfers-Monde, 
ORSTOM. Cod. CotlOQuBs et S^fnafres, Parrs, 1989, pp 447-503. 
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There Is often a relation t>etwe©n socioeconomic level, type of diet 
and nutritional status, but this is not automatic* and other factors 
may fxevall. 

In one neighloourhood in Bamako, Mali (27), dialogues with 
mothers and the observation of mothers' b^tavioiF respect 
to feeding their child from birth to three years* as well as of 
motherK^hild relations were instituted by a longitudinal anthropolo- 
gical study, which uncovered the absence of any link t>etween the 
family's soctoeconomic level, the type of family (nwno or polyga- 
mous, nuclear or extended), the age of introduction of compJe- 
mental food, the age of complete weaning and the child's nutritio- 
nal status. In the context of this particular city, some mothers have 
attitudes that may be termed positive. They are present for th^r 
children at mealtimes, |:^y attention to their tikes and dislikes, pur- 
chase s)»dfic complemental foods on the mart<et and consult a 
doctor pneverrtively. Conversely, other mothers have none of these 
attitudes and still others havr ,in mternipdiate attitude. Children 
whose mothers show a positive attitude have a better nutritional 
status. This study also shows that this positive attitude is more 
frequent in mothers with a great many children. This tends to 
prove that the experience acquired by mothers has a favourable 
effect. 

This study emphasizes another interesting fact : in this community, 
people traditionally eat with their fingers* out of a large, shareid 
dish. The mother almost never puts food in the chikJ's mouth. As 
opposed to other cultures in which food is taken with a utensil, 
and children are fed by an adult, here children seize food and put 
it in their mouth by themselves, as soon as they are physically 
able to do so. The importance of this finding for nutrition educa- 
tion ts easy to see. 

In Maradi, Niger (28), a study of constraints connected with obtai- 
ning and preparing food staples shows that households 
constantly adjust to change. Practices are not at all rigid : as 
opposed to rice, more recently introduced, the preparation of 
millet, the traditional fcx)d staple, takes a long time {pounding and 
sifting), during which much of the original weight is tost, in compa- 
rison with the amount of grain purchased. Its cooking consumes 
much more wood, which is rare and dear. There are hardly any 
seasonal fluctuations in the price of imported rice, whereas the 
cost of millet may t>e multiplied by 6 at some times of year, and 
may even exceed the price of rice. At some seasons, then, it is 
more advantageous for families to eat rice, which is more nutri- 
tious for the $an>e price. 

There are many erroneous Ideas in circulation with respect to 
infant weaning. The conclusions of some studies have been abu- 



(27) KA DBT7WYLER infant feeding tn Mah, West Afnca. variations tn beffef and 
practfce. Soc Sa. Med.. 1986; P3 :6Sf'e64 

(28} C. RAYNAUD. Personal communicatton. 
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slvely generalized without being challenged ; these incluj beliefs 
about the late introduction of complemental food or sudden wea- 
ning In most African population groups. 

In the Penjvian Andes (29). families adjust their behaviour to sea- 
sonal fluctuations In availability of food ; this leads them to^ 
special attention to children's diet. Before harvwt time, when food 
beSmes scarce, the men leave home \n search of a s^nal job. 
This both reduces the number of mouths to feed and hwreases 
the family income. In families where this seasonal n;^!? I^C^ IJ? 
practiced, children are given proportionately iriore food b^^^ 
han^st than after It, in comparison with mothera. During the res- 
triction period, the number of meals p«- day 
in a reduction of the energy expended for the assimilation off^ 
{postprandial themiogenesis and protein synthesis), and therefore 
ofdaily needs. Physical activity is also reduced, especially m 
adults. Children, whose ene-aV evpendltures are tor a gfven 
activity, continue certain activities that are necessary for the hou- 
sehold's well-being, such as herding animals and going for wood. 
On the assumption that education for health aims at the nKxJlflca- 
tion of individual behaviour, certain social scientists emphasize the 
need to Identify those psychosocial factors that determine whe- 
ther a pereon does or does not adopt a particular behaviour. This 
understanding would then be applied to the select on o the edu- 
cational message most appropriate to the specific f "uatjon ot 
these individuals, but not necessarily through ernphas^s on health 
as the driving force behind a dietary (or health) behaviour. For ^ 
example, in Industrialized countries many people go on rpaucing 
diets not for health reasons but to conform with the imige of the 
seductive individual that is dominant in their sociPty. Knowledge 
of the factore influencing individual choices that affect their health 
constitutes a prerequisite for the choice of the method to be used, 
and for the definition of the contents of educational messages, 
when an intervention Is judged useful." (30) 
The theories applied to the analysis of those psychosocial factors 
determining individual behaviour may also be applied to hearth 
and diet G. GODIN has produced a descriptive overview of these 
(30) including the health-related beliefs model, the cognitive 
social theory, the rational action theory, the interpersonal beha- 
viour theory and the planned behaviour theory. Figure 3 illustrates 
the way in which these theones may be taken into account in the 
analysis of the most relevant level or levels to be emphasized in 
messages in order to achieve the desired modification of indivi- 
dual behaviour. Factors predisposing to action determine intention 
to act. which takes the fomn of acceptation (or rejection), influen- 
ced by other action-facilitating or reinforcing elements. 
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The great variety of present-day theori^ 9N>ws that there is no 
single predictive model for behaviour, and that it is best to com- 
bine VhB^ different approaches to gain a dearer urK^starKiing of 
the actual picture. And yet, however enticing this view, it is based 
on the assumption that it is practically possible to predict indivi- 
dual behaviour, which is grounded in volition, and that what is 
needed is the means of motivating each Individual. Thus, once 
exfi^s have selected an objective and conducted the necessary 
studies, they may programme specific types of intervention and 
messages to be delivered, and achieve the expected results. In 
this case the togic is one of work on individuals w^ are turned 
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FfQure 3 : The place of psychosocial behavfour-predictmg modefs in a 
mode! for planning educational intan^entions. 
Based on FfSHBEfN's modef (1975} and the approach to planning 
suggested by GREEN et al 1980. in : GODfN. ibid. 7990. 
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into objects of studies and of interventions that are decided 
elsewhere. Nutritton education Is then nxJuced to tte transmi^on 
of properiy (rfTos^i. welt-targets infwmatlon, using well defined 
medla< in this view individual responsibility is all-imfK>rtarrt, &nd 
the social context in which personal choices are made is overtoo- 
ked. In the last analysis, this points to the irKlivfdual who does not 
mal<e the proper choice as guilty. 

Other authors (31) (32) criticize this volitton*based approach, 
which puts a phnre on affectir^ individuals through educational 
prograrmi^ mostly cmtred around the delivering of messages ; 
they prefer wofl^ing with people, in cooperation with them, rather 
than for them, "Oiange can only be real and healthy if It is the out- 
come of the internal logic of a roncenied. responsible group. {,..) 
Successful change Is one that takes place within the conscious- 
ness and ability to accept of the public involved. (...) The way in 
which it is gradually attained is as Important as what rt does or the 
relief it procures. (...) and Citizens' groups, which until now have 
been viewed simply as the terrain on which change is operated 
(should) be associated as feint partr>ers, and placS on equal foo- 
ting with the usual **agents of change**. Too often, social intimida- 
tion is used in the introduction of new behavioural patterns (argu- 
ments based on authority, moralistic preaching, irrstillir^ of guilt 
feelings, inculcation of a pseudo-science generating new stan- 
dards of judgment, etc...). This practice develops feelings of infe- 
riority, fearful docilityp indifference tainted with anxiety-fraught 
incomprehension, which ultimately serve to justify all the powers- 
that-be and their tendency to view solutions from a technocratic 31 
perspective. (...) Human groups, with their aspirations and poten- 
tial, must continue to represent the origin and the goal of all orga- 
nization-run activities/* (33), 

This is consistent with the idea of participation of the population, 
recommended in the primary health care strategy. People then 
become subjects instead of ot)jects. expressing themselves indivi- 
dually and coll^tivety, analysing their situation with specialists 
who are capable of listening to them and negotiating projects, one 
facet of which may be educational, with them. Circulation of infor- 
mation may be a part of this education, but other types of action 
may involve community organization, supportive social networks 
which facilitate the acquisition of knowledge and further collective 
intervention on the environment as well as lasting effects of pro- 
grammes already implemented, ''In this perspective* education for 
health must be made into a tool for social change rather than a 
simple means of modifying behaviour" (34) 

(3U R LABONTE. S PENFOLD Perspectives canactfennes en ectucatfon pour la 
sant^. H^fth Educatton, 198i: 19 :4-9 

(32) D COUET L0 bouctage du suiet. Set. Sac et Sanm. mr : 9 95- W7 

i33} G SERRAF. PropostUons pour d^ftntr un v^ntabte marketing de$ proptemes 
soc^auM R&vue FranQaise de MafU&hfyg. 1976 ; 60 : 45^81 

(34) J,P DESCHAMPS Porter un regard nouveau sur r^ducatton pour la sante la 
Revue du PraUcfen. EryvtroryrTerrrent et sant^ pubhque, 1984 . 34 . 485-497 
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These two positions expressed by social scientists Illustrate the 
disttnction nmde earlier In this paper between nutrition education 
and education for nutrition. 

The multitude of tectors at work In determining fndlvidu^ beha- 
vfour indicate the complexity of nut^on educatiwi, PeopleTs die- 
tary habits are the outcome of a dynamic adjustment to a 
constantly moving environment. Cultural pressure arKl the logic of 
the social system provide each individual with a framework within 
which there is little freedom to detemiine one% personal beha- 
viour. The balance sought by ^rch person in an attempt to recon- 
cile what he or she needs for survival, safety, membership in a 
community, este^i and Mif-actuallzation (35) may be tfrrpwn out 
of kilter by in^^ropriate m^sagw which in turn may be mlsun- 
derstocKi or even rejected. 

Analysis of these factors is a necessity In a nutrition education 
strategy. The strictly biomedical view of the fwublem, in which the 
response to a deficiency is the recommendation of food contai- 
ning the desired nutrient, is ctoomed to failure. Often tf^ participa- 
tion of specialists In nutrition and the social sciences, in oirter to 
discover what determines dietary behaviour and family constrainta 
is impo^ible and in any case it is insufficient. Participation of the 
population from the environmental analysis phase on is cleariy a 
prerKjulslte for the constructk)n of projects. Nutrition education 
t)egjns at this |30int, since it provides people with an opportunity 
to discuss diet and nutrition as such, to achieve a degree of dis- 
tance from their own practices, to under^stand these and to consi- 
der acceptable and accepted ways of generating positive change. 
"Helping people to express their own protrfems is an all-Important 
process : listening to people when they talk about their health and 
express needs as they themselv^ perceive them, and not only as 
they are viewed by spectelists..." (ibid 34). 

In an analysis of various nutrition education programmes dealing 
with weaning, A. Aschworth and R.G. Feachem (36) corrclude that 
positive results were attained when negotiations were held with 
the target groups in order to identify problems and to fomiulate 
action for the improventent of the situation. 

This short analysis of the individual, family and social determi- 
nants of dietary t)ehaviour shows how the physiological, psycho- 
logical, sociocultural and ecological factors influencing dietary 
choices are interrelated. Habits are acquired in childhood, but 
external factors such as advertising, modiftcations in living condi- 
tions, and also education for nutrition may influence t>ehaviour. An 
interprofessional approach is required if the situation is to be ana- 
lysed correctly Through it. objectives, target groups, tools and 
means of evaluation of nutrition education programmes may be 



(35) A MASLOW. Mottvatton and personaffty, t^perandRaw, ^e*v York, 1954 

(36) A. ASCHWORTH, EG. FEACHEM. tntsrventions for the controf of dtarrtioeaf 
tf/seases among young childmn, weamng educahon. Bvfi WHO 19B5 : S3 1115- 
1127 
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defined. Situation analysis mi^ be on^going and dynamic, w as 
to rncorporate all new elements. PaA exp^nce shows that invol- 
vement of the population ar^ of Its iMd^ starting at this point is 
an extren^ posMve point tfKl may be decisive for its accepta- 
tion of the programme, and for the ^iccess of the latter f?7) p8). 

Analysis of the situation doro not necmsarily r^utt in a traditton^ 
educational jHt^ramme. The expression of needs and the sugges- 
tion of solutions by the population may point to a fBanangement 
of the food distribution circuit, for instance, involving economic 
action. Nutrition education is then a process through which 
groups are listened to, and helped to organize for the solution of 
social or economic jwoblems that hinder their devaloprrtental and 
dietary capacities. If only individual behaviour is taken into 
account, a situation of much greater complexity nr^y be overloo- 
kedt and the solution may be no more than a poultice on a 
wocKlen leg. 

Various other oiethods midway between anthropological research 
done over long periods of time by a specialist and the observation 
of living conditions by personnel in health or other fields have 
been suggested (39) {40). The "focus group", for instance, a quali- 
tative r^arch technique stemming from social science methods, 
is increasingly used by health education specialists (39). The 
group Is composed of about ten individuals selected on the tjasis 
of strict criteria so as to be representative of the public whose opi- 
nions are sought. Th^ express themselves freely on the subjects 
under investigation, with the help of a group leader. The place in — 
which the discussion takes place and the general context must t>e 37 
chosen so that the participants feel comfortable and may develop 
their ideas. Group homogeneity with respect to age. sex and 
socioeconomk: level is conducive to free expn^sion. Interaction 
between individuals brings out agreements and disagreements 
about the issue at h^. The duration of the sessions* usually one 
to two hours, should always be adjusted to the capacity of the 
participants. Special attention is paid to themes pertaining to the 
community's food-related knowledge, attitudes and t^ehavtour, but 
other questions such as its perception of existing activities, its 
interpretation of the messages and ideas projected for the pro- 
gramme may be broached. An experienced group leader is requi- 
red for these "focus groups'*. This technique is used to determine 
points to be included in a questionnaire applied to a broader 
population sample. 

Irrespective of the instrument used for research and analysis, it is 
important that the approach be constructed coherently, and the 

(37fJ.D. GUSSOW, f. CONTENTOobtdaj 
T CERQUE^RA mcf 9; 

(39) S.CM SCRiMSHAW, E HURTADQ. Rapid a^essmem procedures for nutntton 
aryd pnmary he^h care, AntnropcJogtcat approaches to trrprovmg programme effec- 
ttveness. UNU-UNfCEF-UCLA. 19&d : 70 

(40) P. KASHYAP, P.H YOU^)G, Re^cf asses&rnenf of communtty nutntton problems 
a case study of ParttmnK tnOta. tORC, Ottawa. 1989 . 67. 
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right questions ask^, without collecting Information that will be of 
no use for the establishment of the programme and of specific 
actMtfes. 

In the Andes-E programme (Alimentacton. Nutnclbn y D^arollo en 
Ecuador) conducted by the Quito central University and the 
International ChHdfen's Centre in some rural regions, the initial 
analysis of the situation by agronomists and specialists in health 
and population studies showed that communities were most 
concerned with the Improvement of farming production. Later, 
during convefBations with peasants, the problem of insects that 
attack maize ears durir^ their growth came to the forefront as a 
priority. The agronomists then suggested the introduction of a 
variety of maize with a shorter growth cycle, so that a legume 
An example m Ecuador could also t>e grown within the same fanning period. Following 

successful experimentation, this solution was adopted by the far- 
mers. During meetings in communities, losses of grain after har- 
vesting were reported, and the causes, analysed with the families, 
pointed to a faulty storage system. A low-cost silo adjusted to the 
mean annual maize production of a family was experimented : It 
protects grain destined for human consumption against predators. 
Following a trial by several volunteer farmers, the group as a 
whole adopted the family silos. The agronomists acted as cataly- 
sers of the demands for and implementation of the needed inno- 
vations. As a partner in the discussions, the health team sensiti- 
zed the population as well as the agronomists to the importance 
of the amount of maize produced for avoiding shortages, and 
38 improving the families' daily food ration. 

A survey conducted on iron-deficiency anaemia in these areas, 
and accompanied by an information campaign, showed a high 
prevalence of this nutrition- related deficiency. During discussions 
of findings with communities, the idea of reviving a dying crop - 
lemons - came to light. Several families who had planted lemon 
trees consumed lemon juice, the vitamin C in which improves the 
assimilation of iron. The tojsting relationship t>etween the specia- 
lists (aqronomists. doi^tors. nurses and midwives) and the popula- 
tion led people to formulate many other demands, discuss them 
and implement solutions. 

A symbiotic working relationship then developed, m which the 
specialists were attentive to the wishes and knowledge of the 
population and offered their own theoretical and practical science, 
adjusting their explanations so they would respond to demands 
that came into t^ing and were clarified by the new understanding. 
Thus, school gardens were created, and served as a point of 
departure for the development of family gardens, so that vege- 
tables couW l>e produced and eaten. 

Attendance of the health centres increased massively ; family files 
were created there, so that an overall picture could be achieved of 
each family's health, taking specific difficulties and living condi- 
tions into consideration. Growth curves were used to discuss the 
case of each child individually with mothers. When agronomists 




and the health team visited famili« at home, they kept the food 
problem in mind, and discussed m^ns of improving nDeals. 
In community meetings, the problem of water vras raised, plans 
were drawn up for capturing springs, the men dug trenchestor 
pipelines, built compensating resen/oirs and showers tor school- 
children ; the locations of taps in villages v*'ere also decWed at 
these meetings. A developmental dynamic was created, the far- 
mers ofganised to improve their living conditions, virtiile the spe- 
cialists stimulated the eKpression of demands and helped the 
population to discover solutions and to put them into practice. 
This example is interesting in several respects. Its interprofessio- 
nal character should be noted : agronomists and health personnel 
work together in the field, in close contact with families and com- 
munity leaders, setting up orientations for the various programmes 
and participating in them in accordance with their competence, 
exchanging information.and providing mutual criticism and sup- 
port for each other The population is completely involved in the 
analysis of its own situation and in the search for appropriate solu- 
tions. 

Nutrition education is based on a different approach. It does not 
stand out as a specific component of a programme ; it is the 
consequence of desires expressed by the population with respect 
to major preoccupations such as farming production or the water 
supply. In each demand one may perceive an element that is 
directly or indirectly related to health and nutrition. This is taken 
advantage of in order to sensitize people to this particular aspect 
of their life, which did not seem to require high-pnonty attention to 
begin with. From this point on. the process is under way, and may 
result in improvement of diet, storage of a sufficient amount of 
gram for home consumption, better hygiene so as to reduce the 
incidence of infectious diseases, discovery of the importance of 
regular monitoring of children's growth and of pregnant women. 
Although there is no explicit demand for nutrition education, the 
latter is an integral part of a broader project aimed at improving 
diet and nutrition. 

Last the objectives are clarified and defined as the project moves 
along. While individuals are responsible for both the quality and 
the quantity of the food they eat. in the last analysis, their actual 
range of choice is limited by their living conditions. It is a presently 
acknowledged fact in nutrition education that if the objective is 
restricted to the improvement of knowledge, even rt it is achieved 
It rarely results in a positive modification of dietary consumption, 
nutritional status and infantile and juvenile mortality. 
As WHITEHEAD said m 1973 (41), a nutrition education pro- 
gramme has a greater chance of achieving behavioural modifica- 
tion if this is one of its initial objectives. It should be noted that in 
the Andes-Ecuador programme, as in many others, the demands 
first formulated by families did not directly concern the health 

(41) FE WHITEHEAD (ibid 6} 
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sector. They wene mast concerned with farming production and 
income ; this fact must be strresed, since the assumption that 
health constitutes a priority for all population grouf» may be a 
cause of hx^pfehWrnion and failure, tn this case the population 
first chose to improve the locally available food by acting on far- 
ming f»xxluction and grain storage. Thwe actions ccmtritHite both 
to an increase in the income of peasant tonilies and to a quaHtaB- 
vely and quantitatively better dietary consumption. This is deflnh 
tefy a respon» to a biological need drcumentoJ during the fo(xi 
consumption survey, which uncovered the existence of energy 
and protein deficits. Simil^y, the reqimt for piped water was part 
of a desire to transform environnwrtal ronditions. Modifications in 
the piping of water and In its cleanline^ improved both the availa- 
bility and ^ quality of waten making it |:H)ssible to reduce the 
incidence of infectious diseases, and especially of diantioeas, 
which deteriorate nutritional staUis. 

All of the information, sensitization and education work done by 
specialized field workers within this project has contributed to 
people*s awaren^ of the link between foixf and heaith, and elici- 
ted more individual demands, directly addressed to health person- 
nel, such as requests for monitoring of growth or for advice in 
order to avoid nutritional deficiencies. This generated the demand 
for family kitchen gartlens, which benefitted from the experimen- 
ting done by the agronomists, and from the advice given. 

At present, community participation is viewed as necessary for 
nutrition educatton programmes as well as for those dealing with 
rural or urban development or with health. Participation - an active 
process in which the population takes initiatives, generates 
actions that are discussed with specialists and truly controls their 
implementation - makes it possible to avoid the pitfalls of vertical 
programmes decided by experts unfamiliar with the reality of day- 
to-day life. 

However, community participation requires different conceptions 
with respect to the organization of programmes and the training of 
personnel, and these challenge traditional planning and program- 
ming approaches, as well as the "power" of specialists. Many fac- 
tors affect community participation. The latter is expressed in dif- 
ferent ways depending on the prevailing combination of these, 
and follow-up methods and animation must vary accordingly. 

RAO (42) contends that these factors are linked to the physical, 
economic, political, social, cultural and historical context. 
Examples of factors to be taken into account include the type of 
political system - democratic or authoritarian the land-holding 
system and the availability of land, the employment structure, 
social stratification, ethnic differences, attitudes toward the autho- 
rities, the types of population concentrations, past experience 
with development programmes, etc. Similarly, the conception and 
organization of the programme and its supportive structures pro- 

t42} A P. RAO Communfty partfCfpamn and nutrihon. some tssties for consK^ratfOn 
rood and Nut Buff , 1982 . 4 : 7~ W. 
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mote or disserve community participation. Influential points here 
include the technical tevet of the activities Implemented, the 
resoiw:es required, the flexibility of the objectives and procedures, 
the training of specialists, their ability to listen to and to dialogue 
with the population. 

Some agencies are unable to base their programme on participa- 
tory decision-making, since decisions are made at the central 
level, worker attitudes are ''haughty'*, evaluation demands rapidly 
visible accomplishments, and workers are frequently tfBnsfened. 
Last, popular participation depends on people's awareness of 
their situation, as well as on their educational level, technical com- 
petence, organization, work load and availability. 
Community participation cannot be improvised, since it requires a 
definite type of organization which facilitates the expression of 
demands, opinions and suggestions by the community, and incor- 
porates these throughout the entire process governing the pro- 
grammes* 

PROGRAMMES Analysis of the situation is used to determine the objectives of a 

nutrition education programme integrated in a more all-encom- 
passing action. The following step involves the identlficatton of the 

TARGET GROUPS main "beneficiaries" of the information, messages and activities 

deployed. This is important, since both form and content differ 
depending on whether the person addressed is illiterate or a col- 
lege graduate, a mother or a child, a decision-maker or a peasant, 
a street vendor or a businessman. 

For instance : in many third world cities, breast-feeding is gra- 
dually being abandoned. The factors influencing this decline, 
broadly recognized as bad for infant health, are not the same in 
different regions, but have some points in common : young 
women, primiparas, with a better educational level breast-feed 
less than others. Eariy resumption of wori<, lack of preparation for 
breast-feeding during the prenatal period, the advertising prac- 
tices of multinational agrobusiness corporations* the attitude of 
personnel in maternities and their poor training in nutrition, the 
image of the "modern woman" propagated by television and 
magazines and which has become an ideal for everyone, contri- 
bute to the decline of this practice. 

If the objective is the promotion of breast-feeding, the above list of 
factors involved in the decision to nurse indicate the inadequacy 
of limiting action to women only, viewed as a homogeneous 
public. 

If this work Is to be done in depth, it seems necessary for it to 
address itself to pregnant and lactating women, workers in charge 
of prenatal surveillance and maternity wand personnel, but also to 
adolescents and teachers, if a programme is to be run in schools. 
Journalists and policy-makers should not be overlooked, in an 
attempt to limit the promotion of commercial milk formulas, obtain 
adequate post-natal maternity leaves and achieve a policy promo- 
ting breast-feeding. 
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Analyses of programmBS promoting breast-feeding are provided in 
a number of studies (43) (44). 

In many cities in developing countries, where the prevalence of 
protein-enefigy malnutrition and diarrhoea is high, mothers may 
frequently be seen to pbxhase compfemental food for their 
infants. This behaviour correspomte to the specific dynamics of 
urban life, where limited time combined with financial difficulties 
lead mothers to buy food instead of preparing ponidges for their 
children. This practice is go(xJ for the market economy ; it stimu- 
lates the purchasing of local prcxJuce, generates employment and 
substantial revenues for vendors. However, studies of the quality 
of the food shows it to be contaminated by pathogens and to 
have a low nutritive value. Given this state of affairSt action aimed 
at some target grouf» such as street vendors and the people who 
prepare this food may be developed, but it should not overlook 
political and government officials who deliver the authorizations to 
sell on the streets, are In charge of public hygiene and of the 
adoption of certain regulations. Work with town officials in charge 
of urban infrastmctures (water supply, waste disposal..,) and with 
buyers, to help them become informed consumers is another pos- 
sibility. The naader is refen-ed to a FAO publication on this subject 
(45). 

Dietary habits incurred during childhood influence future 
consumption. In industrialized countries and in the privileged 
strata of developing countries, certain types of behaviour condu- 
cive to ot>esfty are acquired In early childhood. When they enter 
primary school, children know little about food, its origina and 
effects on health. Conversely, they are extremely sensitive to 
advertising at that age. and the latter attempts to reach their 
parents through them, and to influence their buying habits. School 
may play a role in the process of teaming to have a healthy, balan- 
ced diet. 

The target groups for programmes aimed at creating favourable 
conditions for the development of positive attitudes in children 
and helping them to l>ecome enlightened consumers (46) may be 
schoolchildren, their teachters and the school administration. The 
children's parents must also be touched, so as to avoid disagree- 
ment between what is learned at school and what is practiced at 
home. 

Analysis of the situation brings out the tremendous interaction 
between individual and familial dietary behaviour and the specific 

f43> D B JELUFE, RE.E JELUfE. Programs to promote breastfeeding. Oxford 
Untverstty Pmss, Oxford, 1988 . 490 p. 

(44) fntematfonaf natntfon communication semce (^NCA) A retrospectfVB and pros- 
f>Bctfv& fook af mtemationaf breastfeeding promoUon programmes, Educattorjaf 
Deyaiopment Center, iStewton, 1987 ; 1$4p 

(45) FAQ, Street foods, (es auments vandus sur fa voie pubttque. ia v&ita de ahmentos 
en tas cartes. FAQ Food and Nutation paper. Rome. ?990 ; 46 96 p. 

(46) E H. WEfSS. I.e. KfEN. A syntt}e$fS of research on nutntton educatton at ttte ele- 
mentary schoof leveL J. Sch. Httti.. 1987 : 57 : 8- 13. 



social, economic, ecological and cultural factors present in the 
population studied. 

Two oftentmions, which are not mutually exclusive, may be consi- 
dered with respect to the messages to be delivered. One consists 
of promoting knowledge, attitudes or t>^aviwjr In individuate or 
groups of individuals. The other aims at encouraging positive 
trends within the production, economy, employment and culture. 
The targets are both the population and the political dTOision- 
makers and specialists in cfwge of food and health sectors : in 
other words, society at large. 

Nutrition education is no magical solution which would solve defi- 
ciency-caused malnutrition problems, the roots of which are 
deeply anchored in underdevelopment or social exclusion. 

The basic prerequisite for affording a population witti the means 
to sustain the benefits of any improvemerrt in Its Ijehaviour rwt on 
programme follow-up and long-term action. Too often, however, 
programme planning and budgeting is only done for two or four- 
year periods. Further, the structural readji^tment policies of the 
1980's resulted in increased impoverishment of the neediest 
groups, by limiting their dietary resources in particular. Even if 
messages aim at improving living corKlltions, their impact, on the 
national level, can only be seen in the long tenn. The nssutt of all 
this is that although there is t^er acceptation of this overall envi- 
ronmental improvement approach at present, it has not had the 
expected results ; it must be said that the strategies involved a?e 
still quite vague (47). 

In the ANDES programme, community participation in the defini- 
tion of objectives and action has resulted in the selection of "mes- 
sages" and activities which create the conditions for improvement 
of dietary consumption and nutritional status. Furthermore, dis- 
cussions about the communities* concerns and demands gene- 
rate a climate conducive to the adoption of new behaviour by 
some families without the risk of being marginalized within their 
social group. On the contrary, they become explorers, opening a 
path and acting as examples. 

If, as the proverb says : **Give a man a fish and he will eat on that 
day teach him to ftsh and he wilt able to eat for the rest of his 
life", there ts also the question of who owns the place where he 
can fish? Does he have access to the instruments required for 
fishing? Can his safety be ensured? If messages do not take into 
account the conditions of access to food and to the improvement 
of hygiene, the adoption of favourable t>ehaviour may, in the long 
tenn, turn out to be insufficient for people who run the greatest 
risk of malnutrition. 

Messages must reach people with political responsibilities, and 
the population at large may be the motor of action in a democratic 
framework. If. for efficiency's sake, a programme aimed at comba- 

{47} Towartis a new perspecUve on (oocf and nutntton ectucatfon, Cafanus. 198S : 19 
125*131. 



ting vitamin A deftet^Tcy com^ntnates exclusively on the means of 
distributing medication fn the form of pHls, neglecting action 
ainwl at promoting the gnawing, distribution and consumption of 
food rid) in this nuWent thoe Is a risk thert the ultimate outcome 
will be shortages, and complete dependwy of this population on 
the major phannawutical corporations. 

In the IndonMlan pnojTOt, following initial research calling on com- 
munity participation, seven main preoroupations were expressed 
by mothers ; these varied with their condition and thdr child's age. 
Seven messages were then devefo|Md, each one designed for a 
specific group of mothers (48). 

Pregnant women should eat four meals daily, eat green vegetables 
four times a day and take an iron pilL Lactating women shouki ^t 
four meals a day, eat gieen vegetables four times a day, take an 
iron pill and drink eight glasses of fluid a day. Lactating women 
with an infant under 4 months old should give breast milk only, 
with suckling at t>oth t>reasts at each feed. Lactating women with 
children aged 5 to 8 monfrts should also have both breasts suck- 
led, but should also give bubur campur (fortified rice ponidge, the 
receipt for which has local variattons) four times a day. Patience 
should be exerted in introducing this complemental food. 
Lactating women with a child aged 9 to 24 months should give 
him or her the same food as adults, four times a day, including 
tahu, tompe (soy-based foods) or fish and green vegetables. It is 
advisable to offer food between meafs as well, and to pursue 
breast-feeding. 

In case of diarriioea. every mother should be able to give her child 
oral rehydration solution, made of two pinches of salt, a soups- 
poon of sugar and a glass of water or of tea . 

All children under 5 years old should be weighed every six 
months. If weight stagnates the child is not in good health : follo- 
wing nutritional counselling by a heaHh agent, he or she should be 
given more food. 

A social communication programme diffused messages on radio 
broadcasts and posters, encouraging mothers to participate in 
monitoring their child*s diet and in weighing sessions accompa- 
nied by educational modules. Tt>ese messages provided appro- 
priate behavioural objectives, established in collaboration with 
mothers and tested by them to make sure that they are practical 
in the local context. 

In Bangladesh, village health agents tested messages on their 
own family, then transmitted them to volunteer mothers with chil- 
dren in the process of being weaned. They themselves made 
home demonstrations In the presence of other village women. 
Simple messages about inexpensive food were effective, whereas 
those recommending the use of protein-rich food (milk, fish, eggs) 
did not encounter any echo. They were then modified to empha- 
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CHANNELS OF 
COMMUNICATION 



One-to-one contact 



Size intake of energy-rich food (oil and sugar). Furthennore. it was 
impossible to ask mothers to prepare more than two meals a day 
for their chikJ. 

Although many teachers have children do some cooking, there are 
no national guidelines with respect to education for nutntion in 
French nursery schools, in particular. To achieve better irTsight into 
the situation, the ICC conducted a survey aimed at analysing dif- 
ferences between what 5 year-olds actually know and what their 
teachers think they know (49). Great discrepancies were found 
with respect to both behaviour, attitudes and knowledge. Teachers 
tend to underestimate children's knowledge, and to view therin as 
more difficult to please, taste-wise, than they really are. Teachers 
also see children as buying a great deal of candy, which was not 
at all evident in the children's answers. Cooking activities in 
schools encourage overall development in children, but the 
absence of analysis of children's knowledge and attitudes detracts 
from the definition of objectives for nutrition education. The fin- 
dings of this study were discussed with teachers, appropriate 
objectives were then defined and tested in classrooms. 
Here is a glimpse at guidelines. A 5-6 year-old should know that 
everything eaten is food, and that dishes, as welt as foods, 
contain different ingredients. 

The child should be capable of identifying sweet, salty and fatty 
foods. 

The child should be capable of disapproving excessive consump^ 
tion of food containing fat. highly salted food, candy and soft 
drinks. 

By channels of communication, we mean the visual as well as 
sounds and language. There are many means available for the 
transmission of information and skills, and these are not mutually 
exclusive. Experience shows that once the ideas to be communi- 
cated have been clearly defined, it is best to use a combination of 
different means of communication to achieve one's goal, so as to 
avoid discrepancies which detract from comprehension and the 
adoption of the desired attitudes and behaviour. The muttiptication 
of these channels, so that the public may look, listen, discuss and 
act is extremely conducive to learning. The instruments of com- 
munication must be adjusted to the public, its size, its more or 
less dispersed geographic location and the amount of time of 
which it disposes. 

Direct contact between a specialist and an individual may be 
highly profitable, especially if the specialist is able to listen, is 
gifted as an educator and is properly trained. This makes it pos- 
sible to adjust messages to the person's questions and specific 
difficulties, foltowing an effort to help him or her to express these. 
One-to-one contact may take place at the health centre, but the 
best time for this is always during home visits. This type of com- 

(49) M "CHAULIAC M. D-AGOSTINO and A. GILBERT-COUET Lbs ^ J^^^f^ 
ZternX. iBufS msiituteurs el ( ahmentaUon Can Nut D'et 1990 XXV 0-424 
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munication has some drawbacks : the specialist must have 
enough time, be trufy competent and have confidence in the 
f»pulatlon. CMstanros som^mro make it difRcuft to ym homes. 

Meetings Contact between a specialist and a group of Individuals is the 

most frequwitty used tedinlque. The place and tt>e time must be 
chosen by g^ieral consait. Too often tcUks'' are addressed to a 
"captive audience" waiting In the hall of a health centre, more 
concerned with the reasons for whteh they are wnsuWng, or with 
some other problem, and nesfuctant to listen or to enter a conver- 
sation, Furthemiore, tftia often takes the fonn of a lesson, during 
which an unmotivated spwciaBst transmite knowledge through an 
often iBf^ltioim lecture, using a more or less appropriate vocabu- 
lary, while the public rs not allowed to ask questions. 

Specialists who are to deliver this type of education must be truly 
gifted in group leadership, and able to incite the audience to 
express its difficultiro and to discuss the means already employed 
to solve the problems. Groups should not exceed 10 to 15 indivi- 
duals. This type of meeting prompts discussion between partici- 
pants with the same t^ of constraints, and enables them to seek 
out solutions together. These sessions do more than simply trans- 
mit knowledge : they should make it possible to solve some 
clearly formulated problems. Group dynamics constitutes the 
main difficulty, and rests in the hands of the group leader. 

Demonstrations Practical demonstrations must be done - at home or in teams - 

when the group is ready for them : that is, when there are ques- 
tions about how to do some cooking. They should always be done 
under the usual conditiorts for food preparation at the family level : 
same ingredients, cooking utensils arrd fuel. It is preferable that 
the women do the cooking themselves, rather than just watching a 
demonstration. Their own difficulties will then become evident, 
and trigger discussion. This type of activity may be implemented 
in neighbourhoods, through the action of "leader mothers". These 
sessions are educationally more attractive, and may also deal with 
obtaining food, food hygiene and the prevention of accidents in 
homes. In the same vein, visits to the marketplace are propitious 
to discussion of the quality of the food sold, its cost, how to 
choose items, the composition of meals. 

Mass mecf/a The mass media include alt of the instruments for the large-scale 

communication of information, and especially posters, radio, the 
press, television and books. If these are well chosen, they have 
the advantage of reaching a very broad public. On the other hand, 
they are costly, difficult to adjust to specific cases, and their diffu- 
sion IS often limited. Advertisers and businessmen, who use them 
extensively to sell commercial products, are well aware of the limi- 
ted impact of such messages if they are not repeated at regular 
intervals. Furthermore, there is a major difference between the 
objectives of commercial advertising and those of communication 
for nutrition education. In the fomier case, the aim is to encourage 
consumers to buy a product, and when 2 to 5 % of the target 
group adopts the desired behaviour the profits made satisfy bust- 
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rwsmen- In the tetter case, the objective is far more ambitious, 
and the resufta more difficult to measure. Use of the mass medlas 
♦IwefofB camiot be viewed as the only mrons of communication 
for nutrition education. Relays must be found, so as to create 
synergy and to influence the public at each stage of learning. 
Furth«; maiy ctev^oping countries dispose of few specialists in 
c^mmuntoatton capable of cfMtlng such prc^mmes, Acc^ to 
mass audiovisual techniques is often difficult, and runs up against 
the powerful financial Interrots of corporate agrobusinras. 

In 1990, the FAO conducted a survey aimed at 86 developing 
countries (43 lesponded to the questionnaire) ; this study shows 
that the main obstacles to the use of the ma^ medias are the lack 
of financial resource, the at^ence of competent sj^ialiats and 
of material for the pr<xJuction of programmes. This study also 
points to difficultiTO in training personnel and in gaining access to 
sufficient broadcasting time on radio and television, as well as to 
the lack of political determination (50). 

The choice of medias must be bu ^d on strict criteria and take 
into account the nature of the public and its educational level, its 
ability to read and to int©pret pictures, and the numtw of radios 
and television sets. Before generalising the diffusion of messages, 
these must be tested to detennine what people retain, understand 
and re-interpret. 

The use of visual, auditory and material toots seems to be 
valuable when nutrition education involves contact between an 
educator and an individual or a group. The best tool here is the 47 
up-to-date growth curve for a child, interpreted and discussed 
with the mother individually or with the community in the case of 
collective growth charts. When property used, this is a very effec- 
tive means of promoting community participatron in the analysis of 
the local situation, the selection of messages and the implementa- 
tion of a programme, not to mention its ongoing evaluation. 

There are numerous other techniques, such as films, songs, 
videos, theatre, pamphlets, flanelgraphs and slides. The tools 
most appropriate to each situation must t>e chosen, and tested to 
determine the target group*s comprehension of what the desi- 
gners arm at transmitting. 

A satisfactory balance must be achieved between the budgetary 
resources and the production of tools. The appropriateness of p»c 
tures and language to the local environment (housing, vegetation, 
clothing, food, body positions, popular expressions, idiomatic 
speech, accent) is an important factor, since it limits errors and 
facilitates people's identification with the substance of what is 
being told to them. The use of material developed in a different 
setting and/or for other purposes distracts attention from the 
essence of the message, since people are astonished by and 
comment anecdotal aspects. Conversely, all available resources 

(50> K VJSAYARAGHAVAN. RefX>rt on a FAO questtontmre survey of nutntton educa- 
tfon through mass medta m (^ffferent countnes. fn FAO report workshop on nutfttton 
ecfucatfOT} through mass medm. 3 5 dec 1990 (pubffcatfOn forthcommg} 
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should not be used to produce mateiiai, since the tatter may then 
become an end in itsetf rather than a tool serving an objective, 
tmespective of the communicattons channel used, every attempt 
must be made to obtain an evaluation, or fe^-back, as to the 
public's comprehension of and reactions to the contents transmit- 
ted. For instance, in traditional talks where the message is that 
diet should be varied, mothers may react by Incomprehension 
because of the language used, an unclear prreentation or one in 
which too many ideas are expressed, the educator's speaking in a 
low voice or mothers who do not pay attention. But again, there 
may be a lejection of the message, t^ause it seems impo^ible 
to apply owing to an insufficient family budget, a tack of time or 
too great a disagreement between what is explained and the 
mother's own knowledge and beheis (51), 

A driver who hears a clicking sound on a car wheetstops to check 
on it. If a t>olt is loose, he or she does what is necessary and then 
drives on uf>der safer conditions, so that the passengers will arrive 
at their destination. The evaluation tool, in this case, is the driver's 
ear. Once the problem is analysed and repaired, the defect has 
been corrected, for the greater safety of the passengers and the 
preservation of the material. The driver has accomplished his or 
her mission. 

Within the entire process - defining the objectives of nutrition edu- 
cation, identifying target groups and messages, programming 
activities, chosing the means and tools to t>e used in communica- 
tion and training the personnel - there is no guarantee that the 
programme will go well or achieve any results. It is important that 
any improper functioning, owing to unexpected problems, be 
uncovered so that the project may be reoriented to avoid wasting 
resources and time, and undermining whatever trust exists l>et- 
ween the participants. Through this, any blocks will l>e identified, 
and the decisions necessary to unblock the situation may be 
made. This is called process evaluation. 

Showing that the programme has attained its objectives or 
conversely, that these were only partially attained or not at all, is 
also essential for the future. Exf>erience is always profitable for 
other population groups and for professionals. This is called eva- 
luation of impact. 

Every programme has a price. Financial resources are limited, and 
choices must be made. This is particularly true since, as we have 
already seen, the amounts devoted to health education are gene- 
rally small. Financial evaluation is useful then, to determine the 
efficiency of a given programme in comparison with other activi- 
ties aimed at improving community health. 
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The esi^nce of evaluation is a value judgment on an intervention 
or on any one of its component parts (52), This is not easy to do. it 
is occasionally misunderstood and often puts orm in an uncomfor- 
table position, since evaluation constantly questions what has 
been accomplished. And yet, far from sanctioning the main parti- 
cipants in a project. It is a means of analysing the difficulties 
encountered, in order to improve ttie programme and to bring out 
the value of achievements, so that the efforts already made may 
be continued. Evaluation is not an end in itself, it is an instrument 
used for decision-making. 

All told, the lack ot evaluation is the main weakness of a great 
many nutrition education projects, and discredits them. 
SCHURCH (53) cites this anecdote : a volunteer working in tWalawi 
became aware of the high prevalence of malnutrition and began 
nutrition education of mothers at consultations. Some time later, 
he wrote a song, with the following words : "Put peanut flour in 
your children's maize porridge and feed it to them three times a 
day so they wilt be beautiful, strong babies". The song soon 
became number 1 on the country's hit parade. Did it change 
mothers' behaviour? Children's nutritionai status? No-one will ever 
known, since no evaluation was done. 

The methods, means and tools used for evaluation are extremely 
varied. They will be studied in a forthcoming issue of this journal. 
Evaluation is an integral part of every programme, but is not the 
goal, and should not drain all available resources, to the detriment 
of activities themselves. The questions for which evaluation must 
determine answers are specifically defined at the same time as the 
objectives and strategy are set. This makes it possible to select 
the most appropnate criteria and methods. 

Process evaluation Process evaluation leads to the formulation of quest is as to the 

structures, the available resources and what ; as been accompli- 
shed. The responses must be quantitative : for example, the 
actual availability of staff, educational material, the time and sche- 
dules planned for broadcasting radio messages, the number of 
talks delivered and people reached. Qualitative assessments are 
also necessary, however For instance, the freedom left to indivi- 
duals to express their demands, the adequacy of the vocabulary 
used by officials, and the interpretation of information received 
should also be analysed. 

Evaiuatton of /mpacf Evaluation of impact investigates the achievements observed at 

the end of the programme, and determines whether the objectives 
set were actually attained. To do so, the initial data must be 
consulted and compared with changes obtained through the pro- 
gramme. In the course of the latter, many other factors will also be 
at work, and the effect on the population can rarely be attributed 
exclusively to a specific action, This explains the need for a 

(5?) A P CONTANORiOPOUiOS, F CHAMPAGNE, R P^NEAULl Evafu&tton d ufte 
tntef vent ton un cacffe g^n^raf ae reference In L'^ofe par fe menu. Methodes et 
peatiQues en Mucattort nufnttonnef^. ENS P. 1989 , 2PT 235 
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control group with the sm\e charwtwIsttOT but which does not 
benefit from the programme. The finance evaluatton measures 
the cost of the invwtments underiying the activity (wages, trai- 
ning, ^Moductlon of mat«l5tf, transportatton). plus what is known 
as In^^trte crots such as the amortization of equipment, the time 
SF^nt by the po|»riatton on the actl^. etc. 

Proct^ evaluatton is on-going, and Is bas^ on the analysis of 
notations, reports, and supervisory visits. As for impact. It can 
only be asswsed If the activities are continued for long enough, 
so that chfifftge may occur. In the c^ of olucatlon. ttere is also 
the question of whether the results attained are tasting. 
Krowtedge. attitude, new behaviour or an improvement In nutri- 
tional status achieved at the end of a ^Hogramme may very well 
disappear some time later if the effort is not pursued. 

The action may be evaluated by an exfiwtenced outside ot)sefver 
: this has the advantage of introducing a new view, and a judg- 
ment unaffected by the everyday problems, conflicts and pas- 
sions. However, such an individual is unfamiliar with the local 
situation and cannot always see all aspects of It ; furthermore, the 
cost of this \ype of approach may be too high for projects run on 
limited nroources. The ideas expressed by this evaluator must be 
analysed and discussed by ait partteipants in the programme. 

The evaluation may also be conducted by someone who is 
directly involved In the project. This reduces cost, but the conclu- 
sions are biased by the person^s knowledge of the programme. 
50 including how It is run and its difficulties. 

Following the analysis of some major nutrition education prajects 
implemented in devetoping countries. CERQUEIRA (54) concludes 
that : "Inclusion of some community memt)ers in the evaluation of 
the process and of the impact of nutrition education programmes 
may improve their impact. The informatton obtained may be a 
powerful motor for attaining greater changes In behaviour and 
improved solution of problems'*. The evaluation component of a 
programme then serves as an education strategy. Monitoring of 
growth is both an Instojment for the evaluation of impact and an 
educational method. By monitoring growth, mothers evaluate their 
own ability to Improve their child^ riutrition and the effects of this 
on the child's health. Furthermore, involvement of participants In 
the evaluation of a programme makes for a more efficient use of 
the limited staff resources available. 

TRAINING OF The ability of staff memt>ers to encourage family participation, to 

PERSONNEL apply a nutrition education strategy, to develop activities, commu- 

nicate and use effective educational tools, depends on their trai- 
ning. The number and quality of personnel are the main limiting 
factors in nutrition education (55). Too often, the basic and on- 
going training given to field workers, and even to community 
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health agente, is too theonetteid, makes usd of directive tefiu^ing 
technk^u^ invc^ving the traiwnisston from t^ch^ to student of 
Information on nutritional requirements, the nutrient content of 
food, and some curative or even preventive activities. Workers 
who have received this training tend to miterate the same 
methocte when dtepensing nutrttk>n education. 

A radical transformation of the objectives and n>ethwis of person- 
nel training programmes seems to be mandatory. These must 
inckide actl^^ teaching metfiods, with discussions t>ased on the 
specific experience of students, as well as on what they know. 
PrETCticat activities and demonstrations, actual experiences, role- 
playing and the developnwtt of educational tools, analysed by the 
group as a whole, prepare workers for the use of participatory 
educational techmques. Educators are group leaders, facilitators 
of personal expmssion and of o|>erational synth^fs. To achieve 
this, short sessions must be held rsf^tedly in the field, in close 
contact with the community wWch is the object of studies and 
analysis during the training period. Short educatk^nal sessk>ns 
should conducted by the workers in training, critically and ins- 
tructively observed by their peers as well as by the teachers in 
charge of the tr^ning unit. 

Supervision plays an ^sential role in the training of and on-going 
support for workers who are often In positions of responsibility. It 
shoukt not be viewed as a simple check on how resources and 
time are spent, or as a means of identifying errors to sanctio- 
ned. If it Is to be used as a major Instrummt in improving the per- 
sonnel's competencl^ and knowledge, sf^ific training must be 
planned for supervisors^ along with a clear definition of their tasks. 

In India, in the Naranjwal iinoject, family hmlth workers are given a 
two-week theory course, followed by two weeks of field work. 
FnDm then on they meet twice a month for a oneway on-going 
training session. This makes it possible to adjust training themes 
to the specific problems encountered in day-to-day work (56). 

In the Tanzanian Irfnga project, the acknowledgement of the 
importance of training field personneK traditional birth attendants 
and community leaders is visible in the budget, part of which Is 
devoted to the production of educational material (57). 

In Cuba, a progiwnme encourages active training techniques. Two 
weeks of the four-week session are devoted to activities within 
communities. The trainers obsen/e the personnel in training, then 
discuss their impressions and the difficulties encountered with 
them (58). 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PROJECT : FOOD AND DIET 
IN A NURSERY SCHOOL IN WEST AFRICA 



School has begun, and as she does each year, the teacher tTOk 
the children to explore frie neighbourhood in which their nursery 
school is located. The idea is to familiarize them with their new 
environment, but also to identify subjects that interest the chil- 
dren, and around which programmes will be built. 

In this rapidly changing neighbourhood located at one end of the 
city a hotel-restaurant had been built and had just opened. The 
children were dazzled by this relatively luxurious building, which 
stands apart from its surroundings, and they di«:overed what a 
hotel and a restaurant look like. They weiB particularly attracted to 
the restaurant, and explored it from top to bottom. incliKling the 
dining room, t\m bar, the kitchen and coW storage room, and e^^f^n 
the garden and rest rooms ! They qu^tioned the manager, wm- 
ters, barmen and cooks eagerly, and wanted to know all sorts c f 
things, since most of them had never been to a restaurant before. 
Not only is that not in their family's habits, but it would not be 
affordable for them. 

The children expressed a strong desire to eat lunch at the restau- 
rant, but were unable to explain why this seemed to desirable. 
They were enthralled by the prospect of eating in an inhabitual 
place. The curtains, dishware. tablecloths and matching napkins, 
the parasols in the garden, the music all filled them with admira- 
tion. It was the environment, perhaps even more than the food, 
that they found so terribly attractive. 

Gradually, the children came up with the idea of transforming their 
activities room into a restaurant, and of inviting parents to come 
and eat there. As the days passed, the term *io eat" was defined 
more precisely, and came to mean "to share a mear prepared at 
school. In addition to arranging a dining room in one room, the 
children planned to organise an outside restaurant terrace in one 
corner of their courtyard. 

The project culminated with the preparation of a festive meat, with 
the help of the parents, served in a restaurant-style room by the 
children in that class to the other children in the school and to 
their parents. 

EDUCATIONAL The first important thing about this project is that it provided a 

VALUE AND concrete, natural means of approaching children's dietary pro- 

OBJECTJVES blems in their own life context, in collaboration with families, 

through activities that are commonly practiced in nursery schools. 
In addition to the school's general objectives with nespect to chil- 
dren's physical, psycho-sensorimotor, social, emotional and 
cognitive development, this project aimed at increasing children's 
awareness about diet, teaching them to eat traditional dishes 
made of locally available food. The theme of food and diet was 
chosen with tho parents' approval. The teacher then made an 
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inventory of the subjects that might be studied within the frame- 
work of a project of ttiis type. 

- the concept of food (everything that is edible and is eaten is a 
food); 

- the cwcept of.eatable food (the notion of ripeness, for a fruit, for 
instance* ffie notion of food storage, of cleanliness with respect to 
fcK>d, of the prevention of accidents caused by food poisoning) ; 

- knowledge of locally available food and of seasonal variations in 
availability ; 

- the different types of foal and their classification on the basis of 
origin (animal, plant), natural or processed, as well as of their 
taste, consistency, colour, smell, etc. ; 

- notions of cooking, cleanliness, prevention of accidents caused 

fire or by sharp or pointed objects, first aid in case of an acci- 
dent. 

- notions of raw and cooked, storage of food, the concept of a 
dish, a meal, quantity, cleanliness sumounding a meal. 

' the importance of food for growth, changes in diet with age. 
monitoring of children's growth, body and health. 

- the role of food in social life, conviviality (sharing a meal, table 
manners, receiving guests) food and festive occastons. 

It goes without saying that these were all just possibilities, to be 
exploited diversely depending on the interest shown by the chil- 
dren. Nor was the list complete : it could be extended as activities 
progress and as children make suggestions. From there on, speci- 
fic objectives could be defined. 

First, educational objectives arKj criteria for evaluation had to be 
determined. If the ot^tive was to teach children to recognize dif- 
ferent foods, the criteria for evaluation might be their ability to 
name them when they are shown either pictures or the actual 
food, or are allowed to taste, smell or feel them. 

Next, activities had to be planned and organized. These made use 
of techniques such as speech, arithmetic and manual work, 
usually employed with small children. 

The teacher observed the children and their habits during the daily 
food breaks. Conversations with them dealt with their diet and 
how they view it, so as to define relevant objectives taking into 
account their needs and desires. Children have their own ideas 
about the need to eat and the effects of different foods on the 
body. They also have prejudices with respect to certain foods, 
although they may never have tasted them. Snacks eaten at 
school only represent a small part of what the children actually 
consume, and only provide a partial view of their diet, their rela- 
tions with food, their likes and dislikes, both real and imaginary. 
Visits with families yielded a better picture of what people eat, 
how families prepare dishes, what portion is reserved for the chil- 
dren and what reference values prevailed with respect to diet. 
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Meetings with heafth and nutrition specjialists were helpful as a 
way of approaching children's nutritional problems, and encoun- 
ters with sii^ialists in agricuitune and animal husbandry provided 
a better understanding of all asf^ts of food production. 

The teacher made repeated visits to the restaurant and the 
market, so as to prepare the different encounters n^urated by the 
children. She gathered documents relative to the protect such as 
pictures, photos, songs, proverbs, dcKJumentary books and edu- 
cational materials. 

The material required for the activities then had to be collected, 
using recycled objects, clay, etc... Meetings with parents enabled 
the latter to follow the progress of the project, and to contribute to 

it. 

THE PROJECT The project involve two main activities : the transformation of the 

ITSELF activities room into a restaurant dining room arKl the preparation 

of the meaL 

Preparation of the dining The transformation of the activities room into a restaurant dining 
room room led the children to raise a number of questions, and to dis- 

cover the answers : what must t>e done to recreate the atmos- 
phere of the rwtaurant? Who should be invited? What must be 
provided so that each diner will find a place and be able to eat? 

This fed to the d«:ision to produce curtains to decorate the room, 
as well as tablecloths, napkins, vases and bouquets of flowers, 
aprons for the waiters and hats for the cooks. 

The production of tablecloths and napkins raised the question of 
how many people would be served^ and how many tables were 
needed. A list of guests was established, and a plan of the room, 
with tables, was drawn up. In the course of this work, it was dis- 
covered that the activities room was too small for the number of 
guests, and the children suggested that tables be set up in one 
part of the courtyard, and parasols be made. 

During this phase, the children participated in mathematical and 
language activities, and were introduced to writing. How many 
diners will there be? To answer this question, it is best to count, 
but these five-to-six year-olds were not yet able to do so. 
Concrete ways of motivating them to count needed therefore to 
be found, and they had to be helped to understand numeration, as 
well as other mathematical principles such as the notion of the 
basic unit (the t>ase of counting is generally ten), addition, multipll 
cation, one-to-one correspondence, etc... 

At the outset, each child questioned his or her parents and said 
how many members of the family, him or herself included, would 
attend, making a drawing of each person who would come, to 
confirm their presence. The next step involved giving tl e children 
pieces of cardboard (one piece for each person), so that they 
could draw a sign on them representing their family : the same 
sign for all family memt>ers, but a smalt one for a child and a larger 
one for an adult. 




At the end of this pfx>cess, each chifd was placed in charge of five 
fwple, and nstatned thfs rroponsibllity throughout the preparation 
and until the m^l Itself. Each chifd needed five f^aa^ to sit at a 
table. The children met in groups of four, and worked at finding 
the n©:essary places for all of the people under their responsibi- 
lity. They decided to sit them around tables, and to materiafize the 
seats and the places at table by pebbles. A guest card subse- 
quently neplaced each pebble. 

Tables and chairs could not l» immobilized f?t>m the beginning of 
the process until the day of the festivity ; the children therefore 
drew up a plan of the room and of the courtyard. Each gioup of 
four children cut out and pasted up a plan of the tables required 
for their guests, with each diner represented by a plate, a sign or a 
name. An overall plan was then made by those children who were 
able to copy : they wrote the name of each guest on the circle 
representing his or her plate. 

All of this preparation provided an opportunity for creative activi- 
ties such as drawing : reproouction of the design on the restau- 
rant's curtains, tablecloths and napkins ^stripes, crisscrossing) and 
production of placemarks for each guest. The chiWren did manual 
work : they shaped vases using potter's clay, made napkins out of 
various pieces of material, made parasols out of palm leaves or 
cut out paper nats to use as table settings. 

Selecting the menu What do people eat in restaurants? What will we serve at our 

meal? The children first read the menu of the restaurant and ques- 
tioned their parents, and then, after much work, they were able to 
decide what they would serve. 

The first phase of this work was the "translation" of the menu of 
the restaurant and its retranscription into drawings and signs, so 
that all of the child could understand it. 

Several visits were made to the restaurant, to detemiine what was 
meant by certain mysterious expressions such as "a la carte" 
meal, today's sp^ial. fruit in season, fish, depending on arrival, as 
well as the reality behind certain expressions such as filleted fish 
"belle meuni6re", fried fish, broiled steak or boiled potatoes. 

The work dealing with reading the menu introduced the notions 
surrounding the meal (number of meals, their names, their 
contents depending on the time of day, festive fneals), the 
concept of "dish" (local names, their composition, how to make 
them). A receipt book using pictures, drawings and signs showing 
receipts for family dishes was made. 

A comparison of what the restaurant serves each day and what 
families eat raised several questions such as why does the restau- 
rant offer so many diffei^nt dishes? Can you order everything and 
eat everything? How does the restaurant decide how much food 
to give to each customer? How do you decide what you want to 
eat? 
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Th^ qu^ons ted to a dtsiaisslon of the oec^sary amounts of 
food (hunger, fullnew, food needs depending on the txxiy, activity, 
growth), and the times and rtiythms of consumption...: conversa* 
tions dw^ on tastes and eating habits (the kinds of food that exist 
and tfwse eaten by famfliM). foods Mten by children and parents, 
who prepafBS what kind of food, and. of course, the inevitable 
question of ^'do you have to eat food that you don^ tike?'* 

The teacher organized some activitiM arouixl food preservation (a 
visit to the restaurant's cold storage room, a survey of famillro to 
determine ail of the ways of keeping food), the composition of a 
meal and of a di^, etc... 

These themes resulted in a number of classifications of appeti- 
zers, meats, fish, vegetable, desserts, beverages, food eaten raw 
or cooked, hot or cold, produced within the country or elsewhere, 
known or unknown to the children, liked or disliked, simple or 
complicated, quick or long to prepare. 

At the end of these studies, the children chose to serve a "menu 
of the day" rath^ than an la carte" meal. 

Since eating in a restaurant connoted a festive occasion, it was 
decided that a special meal should be sensed : this would be a 
traditional dish similar to those ordinarily eaten by families, prece- 
ded by an appetizer and followed by a dessert, selected from the 
restaurant menu. The order would be the same as on the restau- 
'^nt*s menu of the day, with a tomato salad as a cold apj^ttzer. 
56 day's special which would be rice with fish, and fruit salad for 

dessert. The beverages woukJ be a fnjit jurce cocktail before the 
meal, and carafes of water 

Organization The children were divided m\o four groups, each of which was in 

charge of one element of the meal, and kept the others informed 
of the progress of the work. 

The first group was in charge of the tomato salad. One child 
explained that tomatoes are grown in the village, but the others 
claimed they were found at the market. Later, the first child 
brought in tomato plants, which were planted in earthen pots. The 
entire class tended the tomatoes and observed their growth, but 
unfortunately the meat was held before the tomatoes were ripe. 
They were therefore obliged to resort to the solution suggested by 
the other children : buying them on the market. 

Another project was the preparation of a satad dressing : a 
numt)er of receipts provided by families were experimented and 
tasted by the children, who chose the one they preferred. The 
tomato salad was then named "tomatoes in lime dressing". 

The second group was in charge of the rice and fish dish. The 
women vendors who brought snacks to the school for the recrea- 
tion period were questioned on how to prepare rice with fish. The 
children in the group made drawings of the different receipts as 
they were brought in. They then showed them to the other chit- 
dren. and the whole group compared the different receipts, and 
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decided that the basic ingredients would tfu)se that were men- 
tioned in an of the receipts. The fish itself raised a probtem. since 
the womw mentioned n^nes of different fish {gnxiper, basSi Nile 
perch.,.). The chWdren discovered the names of the fish soW at the 
moltet, matte several visits to flsh^ retumir^ from fishing expe- 
ditions and draw up a calendar of fish corresponding to the diffe- 
rent seasons ; fish caught during tt>e dry. very dry. rainy and very 
rainy seasor^. 

The third group took cane of the salad of ftult In season. This led to 
an invwtlgation of tastes (acid, salted, sweet) in comparison with 
the tomato salad. The exact meaning of the words ''fruit" and 
"salad** was determined. This led to the establishment of a 
numl>er of classifications, and to reflection on time, the concepts 
of before, after, duration, passing time. 

A survey was done in the nestaurant. in famlliro and among the 
children to determine the order in which dishes are served, and 
why the meal begins with a tomato salad and not with the ft-uit 
salad, for instance. The objective w» not to Impose an order, nor 
to make a value judgment, but to bring the children to understand 
that what is important is not the order but the variety of foods 
eaten, that sharing the same dish is a pleasure, and that it Is more 
practical to serve the same thing to all guests. 

The fourth group was In charge of the twverages : that is. of the 
fruit cocktail and the bottles of water. The preparation of twve- 
rages taught much about fruit, and how to class them on the basis _ 
of a number of criteria (juicy or not. sweet, tart, bitter, with seeds 57 
or stone). A calendar was made for fruits. But most of the activi- 
ties were centred around water : what water should be put In the 
bottle? What is mineral water? How can water be made drin- 
kable? 

The chikJren l^med to manipulate water in many ways, such as 
letting muddy water settle, making ice cubes then watching them 
melt, tasting water (hot water, coki water, salted, sweetened and 
dazzling water). 

Pr&paring the dishes Before the special meal, small amounts were made of each of the 

dishes and drinks, so that all of the children could decipher the 
nsceipte, prepare them themselves and taste what they had made. 
In addition to placing emphasis on cleanliness with respect to 
food preparatton and on the prevention of accidents (the danger 
of fire, sharp utensils), these cooking activities were very helpful In 
developing nottons relative to quantity. The eyDproach to the latter 
was concerned with the Integration of the notions themselves as 
well as with their application to food consumption (one tomato per 
person, one fruit per person, one glass of rice, one glass of fnjit 
juice). The notions involved were simple ones (a spoonful, a glass, 
a little, a lot, less, as much as), linked to concrete experience. 
Never was there a question of grams or liters. 

The receipts were drawn by the children, using these units of 
measure, for epch table of five diners, but they were unable to cal- 



culate the overall quantities of food required. The problems of 
hunger and fullness were brought up repeatedly, and questions 
were raised as to how to estimate them : how do you know that 
you have eaten errough? Why must we eat? Can you go without 
eating, without drinking? The children ntentioned foods that they 
did not like and that their parents advised them to eat in order to 
grow tall and be strong. How do you know you are growing taller 
and heavier? Several childran mentioned the weighing sessions at 
the MCH unit, to which babies are taken by their mothers. A visit 
was organized, and was followed by sessions at which the 
children were weighed and their height measured. The children 
compared their weight, two by two, on the seesaw-scale (the hea- 
vier child goes down and the lighter one goes up). They compared 
their height by making marks on a wall. One after the other, the 
children stocKi against a wall (with head, back, calves and heels 
touching the wall), a t)ook was placed on their head as a gauge, 
and used to mark the top of each child*s head on the wall. 
Comparisons did not stop at weight and height, but included the 
length of arms and legs as well as of hands and feet. 

Hands and feet yielded opportunities to study many things. Each 
child studied his or her own hands and feet. The children then 
compared their hands and feet, placing them palm to palm, and 
sole to sole. Footprints and handprints were then taken, in potter's 
clay, then by leaving clay prints on paper, and last, by drawing the 
contours of the hands and feet. Drawings of hands and feet were 
then used to decorate the restaurant. 

^ In addition to furthenng the concept of growth, these activities 

contributed \o the acquisition of mathematical concepts (height, 
weight, length) (more, less, as much as), and of symetry, orienta- 
tion in space (left, right, top, bottom), familiarity with the bodily 
scheme and structuring of space and time. As for units of mea- 
sure, the children heard the terms of metres and centimetres. They 
learned that there are many centimetres in a metre, that a centi- 
metre is smaller than a metre. They found out how much they 
weigh and measure, but these notions were not explored in detail 
or in depth. 

Organization of the Different projects were elaborated for the restaurant's menu, as 

festivities well as for invitation cards. Those children who were able to copy 

a text wrote the menu, while the others made drawings or collages 
of It. Each child made a menu for his or her table, and two invita- 
tion cards with a part to be returned, for pfannir>g the amount of 
food. A last-minute problem arose when a mother announced that 
she would bring her newborn t^aby to the party. What should the 
baby be fed? This incident elicited a meeting on breast-feeding, 
with the participation of the mother, who was asked questions 
prepared in advance. 

Music was to l>e played during the meal. The children made an 
inventory of the different types of music they knew. 

Once an of these details were taken care of, the project ended 
with the festive meal. It was partially prepared by the mothers. 
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who made the rice and fish (rice with Nile perch), white the chil- 
dren parttcfpated in washing the tomatoes, arranging them on 
dishes (sliced or quartered, as they had learned to draw them and 
to pfepare them, in manual work) and in preparing the fruit salad 
and the fruit juice cocktail 

Educational material The most thoroughly explotted educational material was the envi- 

ronment (the restaurant, its staff, the market and its vendors, the 
fishemien, natural and recycled material) and the locally produced 
food. However, since one of the educational obj^tives was to 
help chiWren detach themselves from concrete examples and to 
develop their ability to symtrolize, a set of pictures (1) was used. 
The tatter deals with food and diet and growth, and served as a 
go-between betv^reen reality and the chikJren's representations, tt 
gave rise to language activiti^, to games, esf;^ialiy mathemati- 
cal games (classifications, sorting things on the basis of one or 
several shared criteria, one-to-one correspondence...), to crea- 
tions and reproductions of receipts for dishes, some edible some 
int^ibfe. /Mthough it is relatively complete, the set did not contain 
all of the pictures the chiWren desired, so they enriched it with 
drawings and photos showing the different varieties of fish found 
in their locality, as well as certain dishes. 

EVALUATION Evaluation dealt with actual achievement of the project (organiza- 

tion of a restaurant day), the teacher, the children, the families and 
the community. The assessment was positive, on the whole, inas- 
much as the meal took place, interested the children, generated 
the approval and participation of families and of some community 
memt>ers. 

The teacher The main difficulties encountered by the teacher were in coordina- 

ting alt of the objectives simultaneously : those involving the chil- 
dren's development and their education for nutrition, ttiose relative 
to the progression of the pnDject and to its materialization despite 
the shortage of material means, and last, those involving parental 
and community participation. 

T??e c^/7dren The objective of sensitizing children to their diet was attained. 

since they took interest in different activities ranging from studies 
of fish to learning to cook, and Including a better cognizance of 
breast-feeding. In addition to the subjects suggested by the tea- 
cher, the children asked innumerable questions about food, where 
it comes from and how it is prepared, according to parents. They 
also mentioned the children's desire to participate in preparing 
meals. Further, the teacher noted their difficulties and their pro- 
gress in fine and general motor skills, language, socialization, pro- 
blem-solving ability and capacity to act autonomously. They lear- 
ned to wort< in independent groups for the implementation of a 
shared project. Much sharing was required so that they could be 
kept informed of the advancement of the different groups, and not 
lose sight of the ultimate objective : the restaurant day. 

(f) Cf Techntcal note ' "PfCtures for eattng ". tCC, Pans 
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Pamnts am/ the Parants became involved in the project : some participated very 

community actively, others witti 1^ time simply were roopemtive, but no-one 

was indifterent or opposed to it. VAtork with parent made it pos- 
sible to broach other subjects such as chitdrsn's education in 
general, monitoring of their health, schod guidance for o!d^ chil- 
dren, preschool education and school learning, aruj weaning. 
Older brothers and sisters also partk^ipated in the proj^. some- 
times representing their parents, or the school. They took an 
active part in conducting Investigations. Tradespeople, crafts- 
people and fishermen gave the children a kind reception. They 
were Interested in the children^ school activities, amazed by their 
curiosity and tfieir ease of expression. They were glad to see that 
the school took inter»t in their work, thfi?ugh the children, and 
proud that they too had ''knowled^'' to c»mmunteate. They had 
teen contacted by tl^ teacher before each visit, so as to deter- 
mine when they were free* and what the children should be 
shown, that they coutd understand. 

The dwjtor at tt^ health centre and one nurse, in conjuncion with 
the parents, heli:^ the teach^ determine the overall objective of 
education for nutrition, on the basis of the problems most often 
encountered locally. They also participated in the elaboration of 
specific objectives, and facilitated the organization of weighing 
sessions. They explained the importar>ce of monitoring growth to 
parents, and taught them to read the weight and height charts. 

Through this activity, it may be seen that there is no difference 
— between education for nutrition and education In general, or the 

^ devetopment of children's potential, ft is an integral part of these, 

just as it is d part of their everyday life. Children are spontaneously 
interred in what they eat, which leads them to express them- 
selves, to act and to experiment ; this brings them to acquire lan- 
guage, motor and cognitive skills. 

This programme was run in West Africa with five-to-six year-old 
children. It may be run along the same lines in any other country, 
and even with slightly older children, provided the activitira are 
adjusted accordingly. The intellectual concepts used should nei- 
ther discourage them nor leave them unsatisfied, but should 
always t>e a factor of progress. For instance, the mathematical 
activities used with small children Include many manipulations and 
few written or graphic representations. They experience the 
mathematical concepts through the objects surrounding them. 
Later on in their elementary or advanced schooling they will learn 
to solve problems through reasoning and the manipulation of 
figures. In the case of small children, the question is how many 
tomatoes are needed for the number of diners, given that they 
must have one tomato each. At a higher level of abstraction, this 
exercise may be done with representations (pictures, drawings, 
photos). In elementary school, children may calculate the weight 
or the numt^er of piles to buy, knowing that tomato^ are sold by 
the kilo or by piles of 5 or 6. This is a way of studying weight-rela- 
ted concepts, the rule of three and numeration based on 5's or 
6*s. 
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All mattwmatical concepts, skills relative to mastering reading and 
writing, as well as the rules presiding over social life may be com- 
prehended through food-related activities, although otha- subjects 
that inters chHdren or are necessary for their education should 
not be eliminated. 

The participation of parents, families and the community plays a 
major role In children's education. For those who are kicky enough 
to attend it. schrol Is not the only place where they find know- 
ledge and fashion their behaviour, thar image of the world, of the 
occurrences, people and objects around them. Education for 
nutrition and hMilth must be begun as soon as possible, so as to 
help children work out an explanatory system of which what they 
learn at school is an integral part, and which enables them to 
devetop the most healthful l^haviour {wssible. 
Environmentally-appropriate education for nutrition and health of 
both parents and children is a natural education through which 
children are Integrated in their environment and in their culture. It 
is an art of living, and at the same time it makes basic school 
acquisitions meaningful. The fact that this is a functional educa- 
tion facilitates its promotion in those settings where schooling is 
not valued. By opening itself to ttie community, it brings school 
closer to people, and generates interest in it. It also contributes to 
an understanding of families, their concerns and their views. It 
makes for a better adjustment of action to children's needs, while 
responding to parents' expectations. It avoids the creation of 
conflictual situations between children and their family 
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TECHNICAL NOTE - "PICTURES FOR EATING" 



Whet is hiding 
behind these 
words? 



Why choose 
pictures? 



Picturest sets of 
pictures, education 
for nuMtion 
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A box of 170 coloured picturw, painted on cardboard arnJ Jnspf- 
red by slides made In Africa during fletd work, on the themes of 
fw>d and c«e1, growtti and monftortng of growth. 

A set of pictunss to be i»ed wfth chiklran betvveen ths ages of 
two-to-thnse and nrne-to-ten» which may serve in a multitude of 
gamro and actlvlti« : children thus enhance their perceptual and 
intelfectual abilities and gain some practical knowledge fn the firtd 
of dret and health without realizing It. 

This is t»n invaluable educational tod, tested in ^in, Guinea and 
Mali, for use by educators and parents, composed of small pic- 
tures - 12 by 17 cm • (pictures B1-B2). which are simple sequen- 
tial views of increasing complexity, and of large ptetures - 1 7 by 24 
cm - p(15 pictures), plus an explanatory booklet in French (1), 

Of all medias, pictures on paper are the easiest to use, since they 
do not require any source of energy, any special machinery, or the 
learning of complicated manoeuvres. They ere naturally attractive 
for children, and fascinate them, excite their curiosity and ques- 
tions They are a means of (earning and a source of knowledge. 
In itself, the use of an educational tool such as a set of pictures 
does not teach children the basics of appropriate dietary 
t)ehaviour. Education for nutrition is an integral part of education 
and of life. It partakes of everything in any way related to eating : 
farming production, animal husbandry, cooking, sale of food, 
work, conviviality. It is involved with eating in the everyday life of 
the family and of children, including in what is learned at school. 

The first phase of education for nutrition takes place In the contact 
with human beings, animals, nature, objects, and of course food. 
To be capable of recognizing pictures, one must have seen the 
reality shown in them. Recognizing a picture and recognizing an 
animal thn>ugh its picture are two different things. ChiWren who 
have never seen a hen and who are shown a picture of a hen may 
think it is a toy or something completely different. Once told It is 
an animal, they compare it with the animals they already know. 
The hen may be imaging to be as large a$ a cow, if the two are of 
the same size in the pictures. 

To be aware of all aspects of the animal, it is equally important to 
see a real hen. touch it. feed it. hear it cackle, avoid being nipped, 
collect Its eggs. A food is not reducible to its picture . ft is a whole 
composed of sensations which may be extremely subtle. It is 
recognized by taste, smell, colour, consistency, touch and the 
sounds it makes. Food is associated with particular living expe- 
riences, and with the people with whom it is eaten, ft is a mark of 
time (the snack at recreation, the Christmas turt^ey, the TabasW 
mutton), of age (milk for babies, porridge for weaning, reputedly 

(7) see ptctures fn centeffotd. 
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adult food) Of certain people (mother's cooWng). of places (fish 

of betonging to a society. It imist be expenenced if its representa 
tlons are to be significant. 

All of the activities done as play, individually or In srrwH grou^. 
S^c^Id have educational objectives, and contributeto chrtd^ s 
development in all areas : communication and exP'^";^^'" 
^. reasoning, ability to handle codes, onentation m space and 

time. 

At first, children should be given a small ""f^^wr of ptctures p^^ 
ning to their personal experience, and be allowed to look at them 
fre^y. They must be taught to find the top and bottom. 
The small pictures show plants and food of plant origin, animals 
S5 ?<SofSmal origin, me utensils ']«»"':S^^*tS:^S?SS 
of food and prepared dishes such as nee and Ash^e m^ 
Disced in sequwMa! order shoving the course followed by food . 
to^ai!Xtf« masting ear of maize is the third picture (pirture 
ofTSi^beginnit^ with a matee shoot, followed by a plant 
with ears of maize. 

The larger pictures are more complex. They illustrate the gitnjring. 
prepHtion storage and marketing of food, such as the sate of 
vegetable at the marketplace (picture XI 5). 
In this time of advertising, comic strips and television, ^"cation 
about pictures is essential. To decipher a picture or a senes of pic- 
tures, one must discover the graphic code used toj«P™s«"\;;fa: 
litv This code is composed of lines, coloured surfaces, colours 
andZpS^lnteractir^ras to create the illusion that th^^ 
real, withiTa limited space (the surface underiyng the picture) and 
with a top and a bottom. Its interpretation '"solves percept.on and 
mental representation. Pictures have an .mmedtate evocative 
power. They are "like" what they represent, but cannot be confu- 
sed with reality. They have the shape. sonDetimes the cotour. but 
eliminate some part of reality (the dimensions, volume, weighty 
smell, movement, life). Children's personal f Pf •^"f^JJ^^^J' 
to represent things enable them to reconstruct that rea^^Jr men- 
tally using visual Indications. In this way pictures help children to 
detach themselves frem the concrete, to develop their symbolic 
thought process and to reach a greater degree of abstraction. 
Reading pictures prepares children to read writing It is a" interv 
mediate phase, in that pictures are less abstract than words, be 
they spoken, written or read. 

Pictures showing commonplace fruit, vegetables, animals or 
objects may be shown to toddlers even before they are abte to 
speak. Toward 18 months to 2 yeare they understand a number of 
words and when shown a small number of pictures, are abte to 
designate the one corresponding to the word pronounced : where 
is the tomato? the sheep? They also enpy being told what he 
pictures show. When children begin to speak, they play at nam^g 
the pictures, and as they learn more they are abte to name the 



colours, shapes, and everything suggested to them by the pic- 
tures. Later, the wquentfal pictufBS and the laige ones contiitnite 
to the develoFMTOnt of mofe elaborate speech, of sentences that 
fit together, with preposttions, verbs and adjectives. 

The game leader (a child or an adult) sheets a ptetur© at random 
and must help the group to discover what is shown on the picture. 
This game may take diffetent fdrms» depending on the age of the 
players. Some small children may attempt to recognize an animal 
by the sound it makes, a fruit or a food-related activity by mimic- 
king movements, or by an oral description, or again by asking 
questions to discover indications that help th«T» to determine the 
picture, the sequence, or even the dish. 

Another type of game involves having a blindfoWed child gu%*s 
which pictures are being describe, using perception of a smell, a 
taste, a shape or a volume. 

A picture may be used as a starting point for a story, such as 
^•once upon a time, there was a red hen,,," and the children then 
continue it. 

For a picture such as the one showing a marketplace (XI 5). five 
children play at being the people in the picture, and engage in 
conversation. If the children are short of ideas, the game leader 
begins, asking 'where do these tomatoes come from and how 
much do they cost?**, for instance. 

The set only contains 170 pictures. The children may complete it 
by drawing fruit, vegetables, animals or dishes eaten locally, or by 
adding or changing the pictures in the suggested sequences. 

As an exercise in graphics based on the simple pictures, the chil- 
dren may make a tracing or reproduce the shape of an ear of 
maize, for example. They then draw another ear. almost identical 
but slightly smaller, inside that ear. following its shape. They conti- 
nue, drawing a third ear inside the second one, and go on until the 
ear is full of increasingly smaller ones. Going in the other direction, 
they go around the outside of the ear. drawing a slightly larger 
one. then another even larger one, until there is no room left. 

The sequential pictures are appropriate for this exercise, since 
each one is located before or after another picture in a temporal 
logic. The pictures showing the hen. the egg and the chick may be 
placed tn different orders, each constituting a logical sequence. 
Tht; pictures are placed in a predefined direction, corresponding 
to writing and reading : from left to right, from right to left or from 
top to txjttom. as the case may be. 

The manipulation of pictures is a step on the road to access to 
reading and writing. Children must first be helped to associate 
pictures and writing, then later they are able to eliminate the pic- 
ture : writing m itself suffices to evoke obiects. people, actors. 

Pictures are easy-to-handle two-dimensional objects representing 
symbols. They make it possible to perform concrete actions which 
will later be replaced by mental operations : for example, reaso- 



nlng with concrete objects before one Is able to do so mentaify, 
using figures. 

Childfien are able to sort out and dass pictt^es on the basis of one 
or several criteria. Including colour, shape, origin, weight, taste, 
type of consumption, cost ; this requbes tttat they use leasonlng 
and logic. 

These criteria may be grouped by 2 or 3. to achieve incteasingty 
subtle classifications, such as the group of pictures of round* 
yellow foods that are eaten cooked. Thwe classifications are the 
basis for writing exercise such as the preparation of diagranf>s or 
of twoH^fumn tabto : 



Fniitandve^taUds 


washb6f(»9^r^ 


and peel 


peel 


banana 






X 


mango 




X 




papaya 




X 




tomato 


X 






cucumt)dr 




X 





or again : 



food 
aatan 


Mcxxtey 

to 


Sunday 


plant 
of^n 






animal 
origin 







food 
9$(en 


MorK% 
to 


Sunday 


huH 

vegetables 
oefsalgraif^ 

meat 
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Growth 



Other sorting games may be invented, such as finding those small 
pictures that correspond to things found ">n the large picture sho- 
wing the sate of fx>ultry or of fruit and vegetables. 

Presentation of a receipt. 



pctufsof 
a tont^ 


bear^ 


.... 

meat 


salt 


onion 


Stomatoes 


3 glasses 


1 piece 


1 pinch 


4 



The amounts are written differently defending on the children's 
age : drawing of 3 tomatoes, writing of the figure 3, of 3 sticks or 
of the word three. 

Pictures on this theme deal with the growth of plants (from the 
shoot to the ear of maize), of animals (from the egg to the hen) 
and of course of children. Children's growth is shown through the 
phases from a pregr>ant woman, to a baby and then the changes 
in posture and in autonomy (child canied on back, child walking 
alone). 
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Changes in dtet (from breast-feeding to adutt food), in teeth (first 
teeth, loss of milk teeth, definitive teeth). Pictures of scales, 
roenre of weighing as •veil as of weight and height charts indicate 
monitoring of growth. 

The children put the picture of the hen, the egg. the chi<* and 
another hen In order, to ten the story of the hen from birth on. They 
create a parallel between the story of the hen's birth and the 
child's birth, telling what fs similar and what Is different. 
Five types of scales are shown {a jeweler's scale, a spring- 
balance, a baby scale, a Roberval scale and a clinic scale). The 
children have already seen them, and must associate each of 
them with a picture showing an animal, a plant, a food or a child 
that may weighed on It. 

The weight curve of each child may be drawn, with the help of the 
picture showing a weight chart. 

Children class pictures by size of the object : for instance, a carrot 
plant, a maize plant, a mango tree. 



To purchase tfi(s set of pjotures* write to the tntemationat 
Chlbliw^ Cen^ The pitee ie 350 FF ^ US$) ^ postage. A 
reduced price is olfefBd ftK bulk oittefa 
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APPENDIX 1 - STUDY OF THE LOCAL 
ENVIRONMENT 



A grid for studying i. Notes on tho general context 

the local • Oeogmphy, dinoate. topography 

efwironment and • Histofy of the area 

local living • Types of housing 

conditions • Roadways and means of comnrrunication 

2. Demographic aspect 

• Number of inhabitants and age pyramid 

• Demographic data : birth, fertility, mortality rates, etc. 

• Ethnic groups 

• Population movements 

3- Socioeconomic situation 

• Social and economic levels 

• Occupational activiti^ 

• Employment situation 

• Cost of living and utilisation of income 

4. Administrative and political organia^tion 

• National health, social and educational policies 

• Structures for planning, decision-making and implementation 

• Personnel training policy 

• Means of informing the population 

5. Social organization 

• Role of the family, of women and of various members of the 
community 

• Organized groups (clubs, unions, etc) 

• Networks of personal relations 

• Underprivileged groups 

6. Cultural situation 

• Schooling and literacy within population groups 

• Educational and religious systems 

• Traditions, customs and behaviour with respect to health, repro- 
duction, disease, death and food 

7. Healtti and social stnictures 

• Services : objectives, facilities, accessibility, use and coverage 

• Staffing : number, distribution, training, refresher training and 
supervision 

• Traditional and western medicine 

8. Health and nutritional status 

• Health statistics : disease rate, vaccinal coverage, birth weight, 
etc. 

• At-risk groups and risk factors 

• Evaluation of health and nutritional status. Relations between 
food consumption, budget and nutritional status. 
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Innumerable nutition education pnogrannm^ have been 
launched artnjnd the world in the ml twenty or thirty 
years f How effective have they been ? In their first 
ch^ter, the authors do some self-questronmg, then review 
some of the main causes that may explain why c^t 
achievements have been so me«^re. 

On the basis of their experience, they discuss some phases 
to be Rtven priority In the strategy of nutrition education. 
Special emphasis is placed on analysis of the dietary 
smation and knowle^ of available resources, of beha- 
vioural and consumption {Tattems, of the nutritional status 
of individuals and of the community, all of these efforts 
being conducted In close cooperation between families 
and professionals in a number of disciplines, before they 
re^n the stage of planning and implementation of 
concrete acttvitfes. 

Programmes for enhancing children's awareness of nutri- 
tion are also described, including one programme based 
on an ori^nal educational tool, a picture set on food, diet 
and growth, for children aged 3 to 9. 
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